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French Coat, Pleated Over-Skirt, and 
Demi-trained Fan Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS beautiful dress has the graceful coat «nd 

vest worn by Parisian ladies, in which the 
masculine jauntiness of other coats is greatly 
modified. In the original the material is bronze- 
colored laine with points or tiny specks of three 
shades of blue; the vest, ruches down the sides, 
cuffs, collar, revers, bows on the skirt, and knife- 
pleating are of bronze silk. The coat slopes 
away beautifully from the collar, showing a great 
deal of the vest, on which pockets are set. The 
back of the coat has the short coat seams that 
are used this season, but extends over the tour- 
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nure plainly to give a princesse effect; the side 
bodies are turned back to form revers, which are 
covered with silk and caught together by a silk 
bow. The sides and edges of the coat and revers 
are piped with silk. The pattern of the collar 
given is the large one shown on figure No.2. The 
over-skirt is three pleated breadths meeting to- 
gether on the tournure, but falling open below for 
the fan to pass out; the lower part of the over- 
skirt is hooked or tacked down the seam of the 
over-skirt beside the fan; a large long-looped bow 
of silk with fringed ends is placed where the over- 
skirt opens for the fan. The ruches down the 
side seams are of silk doubled and gathered in 
the middle. Chenille ball fringe edges the over- 
skirt. The lower skirt is cut in a very simple 














way to fit the form at the top almost without 
gathers, except in the single straight breadth of 
the back to which the fan is pleated. The edge 
of the fan is cut out in squares, and a knife-pleat- 
ing is placed beneath. This model is excellent 
for black or for colored silk dresses, also for 
grenadines made over silk. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 


FRENCH COAT, PLEATED OVER-SKIRT, AND | 


DEMI-TRAINED FAN SKIRT. 

Frencu Coat.—This pattern is in seven pieces 
—front of vest, front of coat, side body, back, 
collar, sleeve, and pocket. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches and perforations. Cut the 
front with the long straight edge of the pattern 
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laid on the edge of the goods. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn for the 
hem. Place the line of perforations on the front 
of the coat lengthwise on the goods ; also the side 
body, back, and sleeve lengthwise. Cut the col- 
lar bias. Take up the two darts and cross basque 
seam each side of the front of the vest, and the 
dart on the front of the coat. Close the shoulder 
seam by placing the line of perforations in the 
vest, coat front, and back evenly together. Close 
the under-arm seam of the vest, coat front, and 
side body down to the waist line; continue the 
seam of the coat front and side body. Join the 
lower part of the vest to the side body by meet- 
ing the two perforations in each piece. Close the 
middle seam of the back and the side body seam 





FRENCH COAT, PLEATED OVER-SKIRT, AND DEMLTRAINED FAN SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the French Coat, Pleated Over-Skirt, cnd Demi-trained Fan Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by fail, on Receipt 
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, by meeting the notches. Turn the revers back 


in the line of perforations, and fasten with a bow 
of silk. Sew the collar to the neck as notched, 
and turn down in the line of perforations. Turn 
the pocket down from the top, meeting the per- 
forations, thus forming a lap, and place on the 
vest, meeting the three perforations. The per- 
forations in the top of the sleeve show the size 
and form of the under part. Close the seams. 
The additional width is cut on the under part of 
the sleeve, overlapping the upper part, and held 
in place by three buttons. Three folds of silk 
are sewed on in the lines of perforations. In sew- 
ing in the sleeve place the long seam to the notch 
in the back part and the short one to that in the 
front part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing. Close the vest the entire 
length with buttons and button-holes. The single 
perforation on the breast of the coat shows where 
to cut the button-hole and sew on the button hold- 
ing the front in place. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams on the shoulder and under 
the arms, a quarter of an inch for all other seams. 
Quantity of material, single width, 44 yards. 
Pieatep Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in two 
pieces—front and side gore. Cut the front with 
the middle laid on a fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of 
the side gore. This gore is cut extra wide, and 
extends to the middle of the back. Make seven 
upturned pleats across the front and side gore by 
placing two perforations evenly together for each 
pleat, and trim the lengthwise seams with a ruche 
of silk. An opening is left in the back down to 
the first pleat. Close the seam down to the fifth 
pleat. The lower part of the over-skirt is hooked 
or buttoned on the back seam of the side gore 
of the lower skirt just where the fan is set in. 
Gather the top of the side gore; join to a belt 
the required size of the waist; and fasten in the 
back with a hook and eye. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams in this pattern. 
Quantity of material, single width, 54 yards. 
Demi-Trainep Fan Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, side gore, back, and two pieces 
for the fan train. Cut the material with the pattern 
of the middle of the front, back, and half breadth 
of the fan with the edge indicated by a single 
perforation laid on a fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of 
the side gore and the other fan breadth. Close 
the seams as notched. Make a box pleat in the 
middle of the back breadth of the fan, and three 
side pleats each side, turning toward the front, 
meeting two perforations for each pleat, and join 
to the bottom of the back. Two ends of silk are 
sewed each side of the pleats on the seam, and 
tied in a bow and ends, holding the skirt and over- 
skirt in place. Gather the top of the back, and 
sew on a belt the required size of the waist. 
Quantity of maferial, single width, 3 yards. 
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I~ Cut Paper Patterns of the FRENCH Coat, 
PLEATED OVER-SKIRT, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
Sx irt, illustrated on the first page, and of the 
Lapy’s PRINCESSE LINGERIE, consisting of Prin- 
cesse Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under- Petticoat combined), Combination 
Chemise (with Drawers), and Long Sacque 
Night Dress, illustrated on page 253 of the present 
Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
Jive Cents for each entire suit. Full Lists of our 
Cut Paper Patterns mailed on receipt of Postage. 





Wan" A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish Spring Mantle, Apron Over-Shirt with Tads 
in the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt, will 
be published with our next Number. 





@r"—- Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 13 contains an exceedingly 
interesting article, entitled 


“UNDER THE SEA,” 


in which some of the more important results of the 
Voyage of the CHALLENGER are narrated, sllus- 
trated with many engravings. 
An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
‘atuitously with the Number of HARrer’s 
WEEKLY for April 20. 





FINE FEATHERS. 


T is a truism pretty generally accepted 
that fine feathers make fine birds, that 
elegance in dress adds much to the plainest 
face or the most dowdy figure, and height- 
ens the effect of beauty itself, while, to say 
the least, it is an immense satisfaction to 
the wearer to be sure no fault can be found 
with her garments. The greatest minds 
have not disdained the potency of splendid 
raiment, and one has only to take off a shab- 
by gown and put on a fine one to realize the 
magic. In the one we felt ill at ease, as if 
all the world had an eye on the threadbare 
spots, and was mentally commenting upon 
its rustiness. Our minds could not get away 
from its defects, we were unable to fix our 





attention upon any thing more serious than 
its frayed condition, and our conversation 
became as shabby as our attire. But give 
us an unexceptionable toilette, and we can 
afford to forget ourselves and allow our 
thoughts to make excursions into distant 
realms. We are no longer subordinated to 
our clothes; we can move without embar- 
rassment, without fear of revealing a patch- 
ed elbow or of leaving a darn unguarded ; 
we are no longer obliged to sit or stand with 
precaution; we are at peace with all the 
world, ourselves included, and all the gods 
of Olympus could not put us out of counte- 
nance, This fondness for fine feathers cer- 
tainly reflects no discredit upon us, if we 
do not indulge it beyond our means, with a 
selfish disregard of consequences. Without 
doubt it originates in a love of the beauti- 
ful, since next to being well dressed our- 
selves is the pleasure of beholding others 
arrayed in purple and fine linen. And it is 
not the people who dress the most and the 
best who bestow the greatest thought upon 
it, as we are apt to imagine, but those who 
with limited incomes yet have unlimited 
leanings toward this particular department 
of the beautiful, and are obliged to devise 
ways and means for making bricks without 
straw, to be daily stretched upon the rack 
of invention. But how much that is pleas- 
ing and effective would be lost if every one 
agreed to wear nothing but dun browns or 
hodden-grays! and why should we not con- 
sider the lilies, as we are bidden, and wear 
our bravery as simply as they? Should we 
each determine to subdue this love of fine 
feathers, which every lady in high places 
shares with every Bridget in the scullery— 
if we should betake us not only to grave 
colors, but to the most simple and cheap 
fabrics—should we not give a death-blow 
to industries and livelihoods? What would 
become of the silk-weaver, the lace-maker, 
the importers and jobbers, and all the mot- 
ley throng who rely upon our love of finery 
to win their daily bread ? 











APRIL. 


HE poets of our own language have not 

been able to blow the notes from their 
pipes fast enough to express their ecstatic 
satisfaction with the delights of the flowery 
months of May and June, line after line and 
song after song from shoals of singers re- 
cording their vernal charms, while October 
is remembered, and December is not forgot- 
ten. But April, the month of promise, of 
blue skies, brown furrows, lengthening days, 
goes with half her story told as the lyres are 
being tuned for the praises of her successors. 
A few, indeed, have found her out; one or 
two whisper of her beauties; KEBLE learns 
sweet lessons from her; BROWNING cries, 

*“O to be in England, 
Now that April’s there!” 
TENNYSON asks, 
“Can trouble live with April days?” 
EDWARD ARNOLD has something to say of 
“Blossoms of the almond-trees, 
April’s gift to April’s bees ;” 

and others make like trivial if pleasant 
mention of her. But the great majority of 
trouvéres and troubadours pass by the maid- 
en month, in her gown of green, for those 
with whom the enjoyment is more luxuri- 
ous, at the most giving her this slight nod 
of greeting, or using her name merely when 
her dissyllable suits their purposes best, or 
when they wish to point the moral of a 
changeable nature of smiles and tears. 

But to our mind April has charms which 
are all her own, and which are worth sing- 
ing; her very changefulness, with showers 
slipping down through the sunshine, is like 
a playful surprise after the whistling storms 
of March, and there is a sense of youth and 
an elastic atmosphere about her that nev- 
er fail to bring to us associations with the 
time when we could extract sunshine from 
rainy days, and some measure of joy from 
the most untoward incidents. If all the 
world is not in blossom in this fresh and 
fair fourth month, yet the grass is green in 
spots, there come to us wholesome smells of 
the newly upturned earth that are welcome 
in their way as flower scents are; and glad 
to have escaped the prison of the winter, we 
are so sure of the blossoms and beauty fol- 
lowing in her train that we transfer their 
grace to her, we greet her as a second Iris 
since she comes encircled with a bow of 
promise, and we take what she gives us as 
buoyantly as if it were summer already 
here. 

It is true, there are all sorts of Aprils in 
this favored land of ours, or else the witch 
wears a score of disguises. She lingers in 
the New England hills, shivering a little as 
she sees the snow still lying there in patches 
rivalling that whiteness on the azure over- 
head where the west wind goes “shepherd- 
ing his flocks,” as the poets have it; but 
even there she flings her fairest and most 
fragile flowers under the lee of the drifts. 
“Come down, O maid, from yonder mount- 





ain height!” sings to her the April of the 
South, who, tricked out in all of June’s roses, 
is tossing ripe figs and nectarines into fortu- 
nate laps; and in Virginia and on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland yet another April 
starts up that must be the very month that 
SHAKSPEARE loved when he declared that 
“Proud pied April, dressed in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing.” 
Then in those tender midland parallels the 
sward is rich and velvet green, the dogwood 
stretches level boughs of snowy bloom in 
the woods, the redbud blushes at its own 
beauty, violets empurple the city terraces, 
wild pansies and lilies-of-the-valley make 
the fields sweet, hyacinths blossom in the 
grass, and the sunshine is soft and hazy and 
warm, only now and then threaded with a 
silver fall of gentle rain. Which April of 
all these Aprils is the original April and the 
one proper to be apotheosized may be a mat- 
ter of doubt; but since we are at liberty, if 
we will, to reckon our longitude from the 
capital city of our country, we may as well 
reckon April from that region where it wears 
so smiling and poetic a garb, and then give 
our poets to understand that a month whose 
normal and official standard is based on the 
sunny breezes that fan hyacinths and vio- 
lets and almonds into life is not any longer 
to be whistled down the wind. 








HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE 
OF PROPERTY. 


By ALFRED WALKER. 





SPECULATION. 

T would seem unnecessary to caution women 

against speculation. By speculation we mean 
an investment in things of uncertain value on 4 
which large profits are hoped for. But since the 
boldest operators at Baden-Baden are women, and 
since they do personally, but oftener by proxy, 
rush into the arena of the bulls and bears of 
Wall Street, caution on this subject will not be 
out of place. The folly of those who dabble in 
lotteries, who see the wheel of fortune revolving, 
and imagine that it is loaded with benefits for 
them, is not folly merely, but guilt. The rash- 
ness of those who hover around the vortex of 
stock speculation is not rashness merely, but 
probable perdition. And if it is rashness for 
men, it is for women insanity. Though women 
may never seek speculation of any sort, it will 
pretty certainly seek them, often in very enticing 
forms. There are two good rules which apply to 
speculation: 1. Never borrow money to speculate 
with. 2. Never speculate so deeply but that, if 
you lose it all, you won’t feel it. 

Fifteen hundred dollars of manufacturing stock 
was offered to me at par, with an assurance that 
it would sell in a month for $3000. I believed 
it. I had no surplus money at the moment, and 
I had adopted the rule above, not to borrow for 
speculation. In a month that stock sold for 
$3000. Was I wise or foolish? Had I bought 
it, I should have kept it through the intervening 
years until now. A few days ago that stock was 
sold at auction for ten cents a share—a total of 
one dollar. 

The time when speculation is most rife is when 
money is cheap and abundant. And then the 
most dangerous form of speculation is in city 
and suburban lots. No one thing has occasioned 
greater disaster to well-to-do families than this. 
It is so respectable to own land, it is so solid and 
sure, and it won’trunaway. ‘ Would to Heaven 
it would,” says one, “if it would only leave be- 
hind what I paid for it!” The rule should be re- 
membered: never speculate deeper than, if the 
loss be total, it will not be felt. But the bet- 
ter way is to avoid speculation altogether. 

DEBT. 

The present system of shopping and marketing 
on credit is radically wrong, and an injury to all 
concerned, and the fault lies about equally with 
those who buy and those who sell. The merchant 
likes a running account with his safe customers, 
because it gives him a hold on their continuance, 
and makes his sales larger and more profitable. 
The customer likes it because it evinces his 
credit, and enables him to get what he wants with- 
out waiting for a full purse. But at length a set- 
tlement comes, and then the customer is usually 
astonished at the amount of the bill and his own 
folly in purchasing things which his family could 
easily have dispensed with. 

If you are wise, and will consult your own com- 
fort and the good of others, you will follow the 
rule, Pay as you go, inflexibly. It does not need 
the authority of an apostle to establish the wis- 
dom of the proverb, “Owe no man any thing.” 
Were this sage precept universally obeyed, one 
of the chief sources of trouble would be taken out 
of the civilized world. Besides a great gain in 
public morals, there would be a vast saving in the 
economy of living. But if, in the management 
of your property, you are sometimes asked to give 
credit or time for payment, do not fear to scruti- 
nize the debtor closely. A good customer is never 
disconcerted by it; it is only the doubtful and the 
bad who resent it. Short settlements, however, 
make long friendships. A very long credit ac- 
count, like a note, becomes in time invalidated. 
It dies of old age. 

When the current expenses of a family are not 
paid as they occur, a pass-book should be used 
and settled once a week, and for such prompt 
— many merchants make a small discount. 

hen one’s income is not superabundant, a rec- 
ord of all expenses should be kept, and a synop- 
sis of each week drawn off for comparison. This 
is so important that I am tempted to give a sam- 
ple from my own book, 





SYNOPTIOAL EXAMPLE OF ONE WEEK'S EXPENSES. 





Jannary 1 to January 8. 

We ND ivi betas oc > xo cbekadecccatawed $15 00 
Groceries, vegetables, fruit «» 15 50 
se hac op le bebe cep. iy Ag 

-goode and clothing . 0 

Travelling and riding wi + 1100 
Doctor and medicines...............+00005 3 50 
Repairs—on house, $7; on furniture, $3... 10 00 
Books, papers, stationery, stamps ......... 8 50 
TUMMADUE sSco0ievvesssiavss trot othcnee 5 00 
BUROTIGR oo sede sescccsvsstescceseteckasede 25 


To these must be added, in those weeks when 
they are paid, the bills for gas, fuel, pew rent, 
taxes, and house rent for those who hire a house. 
Office rent and extraneous expenses should not 
be included in the household accounts., When 
several weeks have passed, divide the sum total 
of expenses by the number of weeks, and you will 
have the average expense of living. By these 
means, after a time, one week, month, or year 
can be compared with corresponding periods of 
the previous weeks, months, or years, and thus 
you will perfectly comprehend your situation at 
any moment, and you will be freed from the con- 
stant anxiety which comes from uncertainty as to 
how the year will end. To compare months with 
months, and also to show the weekly average, we 
proceed as follows : 


January 1 to cages $ total expenses... $83 00 
“ 8 “ ‘ 5 “ “ meh 


75 00 

“ 15 “ “ 22 oo “ a 82 00 
oe 22 “ oe 29 o “ “es 60 oo 
Total for the month ............. $300 VU 


—an average weekly expense of $75. 
PROPERTY TO KEEP. 


There can be no question that for women good 
registered bonds are specially desirable, being less 
troublesome than any other securities. But it 
often happens that women inherit real estate, 
and a few remarks on its management may be 
useful. A very wise man of fifty years’ expe- 
rience in taking care of property, especially for 
women, once said to me: “If a woman is left 
with a house at all suited to her condition, I al- 
ways advise her to keep it. A woman with a 
house of her own—a home—vwill usually get along 
even on a very small income; and she and her 
family, if she have one, will be much happier if 
they have a home than they could be without it. 
Without a home of their own, they are usually un- 
settled and subject to many discomforts.” And 
so, if a woman inherits other real estate, and it 
yields her a moderate income, it will scarcely be 
wise to part with it, especially if it be situated in 
a village or city that is growing. The mere re- 
tention of real estate in these circumstances has 
made thousands rich. Avoid incurring a debt for 
the improvement of such property. A lady re- 
cently called on me for advice. She inherited 
$50,000 of real estate, which yielded her a fair 
income, equal to every want. But not contented, 
she borrowed money to make costly improvements 
and to erect new buildings. Now, with the de- 
cline of property, her rent-roll hardly pays her 
interest and taxes, and she is liable to heavy losses 
by foreclosure. Of course good securities, of 
whatsoever sort, should be kept, that is, not ex- 
changed for others for the sake of a little hoped- 
for gain. While it is not wise to carry all one’s 
eggs in one basket, it should be remembered that 
eggs are liable to break in handling. It is easy to 
loosen up property, but not easy to re-establish it. 


PROPERTY TO RENT OR SELL. 


In renting houses, stores, or other property, the 
following rule is worthy of regard. Be satisfied 
with a moderate rent from a good tenant. A 
high rent is oppressive, and tends to break down 
a tenant and entail loss on the landlord. When 
application is made for a store or house, take 
time to inquire about the character and financial 
standing of the applicant, and also about his habit 
of paying rent. Ifa house is wanted for the pur- 
pose of keeping boarders, and the payment of the 
rent depends on the success of that business alone, 
there can be no doubt that the payment of the rent 
will be quite uncertain. And so in respect to rent- 
ing a store: if the merchant has no property but 
his stock in trade, bought perhaps to a large ex- 
tent on credit, you share in his risks, which may 
be quite unwise. If some new enterprise is 
contemplated in the use of your property, and the 
rent is to come out of it, remember that the risk 
of its success is largely on you. When property 
is to be rented, a lease in legal form is desirable, 
and should always provide for ejectment if its 
covenants are not kept. It is often better to lease 
property, especially land, at a moderate rent, than 
to sell it, for when a sale is made it implies re- 
investment, which has its dangers. This is espe- 
cially true of land that is improving. But if there 
be no upward tendency in property, present or 
prospective, or if the property is largely in build- 
ings which will require continual expense, the 
preference for a lease over a sale may not ex- 
ist. But never part with real estate without care- 
fully forecasting the future. Some of the largest 
estates in our country, and large estates are not 
few, have simply grown up out of the retention 
of real estate. 


HOW TO INCREASE PROPERTY. 


It is seldom advisable for women who have a 
sufficient income to attempt its increase by ex- 
changes or investing it in business. But there 
are many whose income is inadequate, and who 
are under the necessity of increasing their income 
or of leaning on their friends. Supposing a wom- 
an in these circumstances is of an independent 
spirit, and resolves not to depend on the assist- 
ance of friends, my first suggestion to her would 
be to resolve that, come what may, her present 
property shall not be diminished. And if to 
what she has she can, by self-denial and ear- 
nest effort, add something from time to time, the 
tide will at length turn in her favor. She may 
hear it whispered, “Molly Stark has taken up 
teaching, has become a governess, is copying law 
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pers—quite a tumble.” Well, Molly Stark is 
not beholden to such, nor ever will be. 

Saving and laying up is the habit that succeeds. 
Tt seems to be in the blood of some families of 
both sexes alike to be independent. Cost what 
it may of present self-denial, they will set the ball 
rolling that will grow into a round competence. 
How much better and happier is such a life in 
the long-run than a life of supineness and semi- 
dependence I need not say. But it often happens 
that young women, and some also who are not 
young, in the vicissitudes of families are thrown 
entirely upon themselves with no income at all. 
Such persons need special encouragement and 
helpful hints, which I will gladly try to suggest 
to them. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LADY’S PRINCESSE LINGERIE. 

HE princesse lingerie illustrated on page 253, 

and of which cut paper patterns are now 
ready, represents the clinging under-clothing and 
the combination of two garments in one about 
which correspondents so frequently write to the 
Bazar. This new departure in under-wear is fast 
becoming popular, as it commends itself to ladies 
for various reasons, and is adopted by them from 
most varied motives. Women of fashion wear 
these closely fitted garments because they help 
to make them look stylishly slender; delicate 
women like them because all the weight of the 
combination garments is suspended from the 
shoulders instead of from the waist, and other 
garments may be buttoned on them ; stout ladies 
use them in preference to the bulk of fuller un- 
der-clothing ; and the economical like them be- 
cause they combine two garments in one, thus 
saving material, and also requiring less time for 
making. Full descriptions of this set of lingerie 
are given on another page. The materials that 
cut most advantageously for these garments are 
a yard wide. There is a great fancy at present 
for the Pompadour chemise, which has a square 
neck; this is represented in the pattern of the 
princesse chemise, while the combination chemise 
has a round neck. As the patterns of these che- 
mises are both cut on the same scale, it will be 
an easy matter to change the shape of the neck 
from round to square, All such garments, though 
nearly tight-fitting, have a tape run in a casing to 
draw them closely around the neck. These will 
be found to be a great improvement on the old- 
fashioned yoke chemises, with gathers, bands, and 
gussets, and the small shoulder-strap sleeve is far 
better than the puffed or ruffled sleeve that for- 
merly had to be tucked away out of sight when 
dresses with short sleeves or else the present 
transparent sleeves were worn. It is scarcely 
possible to have the sleeve too short, provided 
the armpits are well covered, and that is done in 
sloping the body of the garments. To make the 
petticoat part of the princesse chemise wider, add 
fullness in the middle seam of the back: the 
pattern leaves optional this seam, which is shown 
in theillustration. All such under-clothing is now 
worn quite short. The combination chemise with 
drawers is the shortest garment, merely reaching 
to the knee. The princesse chemise with petti- 
coat is slightly longer. The princesse petticoat 
and the sacque gown are described elsewhere. 


FRENCH COAT, PLEATED OVER-SKIRT, AND DEMI- 
TRAINED FAN SKIRT. 


The French coat, pleated over-skirt, and demi- 
trained fan skirt illustrated on our first page, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, is a very 
elegant French model for handsome dresses, and, 
indeed, plain materials made up by this pattern 
will appear very handsome. The French cut- 
away coat has an added grace and chic that Pa- 
risian modistes give to all the designs they adopt 
from costumes of other countries. The princesse 
effect given to the back takes away from the 
jauntiness of the English coat, but adds to the 
elegance of this design for rich costumes that are 
suitable for the house and street alike. The 
stylish short seams are shown in this back. The 
vest is sewed in with the coat under the arms 
and on the shoulders, and has no back. The 
pockets on the vest are new and pretty. In very 
gay dresses for young ladies the vest and the re- 
vers on the back may be of contrasting color and 
of different material from the coat. Thus black 
silk dresses have brocaded, striped, or plain vests 
of old gold and moss green, or of pale blue with 
the new dark red called Jacqueminot; bourette 
dresses have silk vests, revers, and double rows 
of pipings. The new barége de Luz, which has 
superseded the buntings of last summer, is made 
up in delicate shades of blue, or of white, and 
trimmed with darker blue, or else olive or pale 
tilleul green. In making the skirts great econo- 
my can be observed by having a cambric lining 
faced to the knee with the dress material, and 
then pleating the over-skirt directly upon it, sew- 
ing all in to the same belt. These sham skirts, 
as they are called, are now sent out by the best 
Parisian modistes. Slits for pockets are made 
through the over-skirt, hence it is not necessary 
to lift the over-skirt and show the cambric part. 
Other modistes put the pocket in the lower skirt 
very much lower down in the seam than they have 
usually been placed, so that the over-skirt need 
not be lifted very high when things are taken out 
of the pocket. The fan back of the simple and 
narrow lower skirt makes a most graceful curve, 
if it is full enough below and drawn closely to- 
gether at the top. Three full breadths of single- 
width goods are used. The pattern gives half of 
the middle breadth and the whole of the breadths 
beside it. The single straight back breadth at 


the top of the skirt, to which the fan is attached, 
holds all the fullness of the upper part of the 
skirt. In some cases the fan is gathered instead 
of pleated, and after it is sewed to the top breadth 
a casing for a drawing string is put over the seam, 
and the fullness may then be arranged and changed 





at pleasure. In other instances the pleats of the 
fan turn toward the back instead of the front, as 
in the pattern given, and this makes a box pleat 
underneath in the middle of the fan. Most dress- 
makers put stiff crinoline in the fan either as a 
facing or in separate pleating, a balayeuse of 
pleated lace and muslin is then added. The fur- 
nishing houses sell pleated fans of black crino- 
line or of wigging for supporting such trains for 
70 cents. 
BONNETS. 


Openings at the leading millinery houses show 
what will be selected from the importations. for 
fashionable use in the city and at the summer 
resorts. The bonnets fit the head pleasantly 
without being too large; the crowns are shaped 
to take in easily the puffs and braids of hair that 
are now either on the crown or just down the 
back of the head, allowing the wearer to have 
high coiffures on some days and low ones on oth- 
ers. Chip is the favorite material, only a few 
split straws and yellow Tuscans being shown. 
Parisian ladies are wearing silk bonnets for the 
demi-season to match their costumes, but they 
have not yet become popular here, though some 
very beautiful ones are exhibited. In some of 
these the silk is laid smoothly on the frame, in 
others it is shirred on wires or on small rattans. 
Again there are bonnets with silk crowns and 
chip or Tusean brims, while others have shirred 
silk brims with straw crowns. A novelty seen at 
the most fashionable houses is the gold Neapoli- 
tan bonnet, and also silver bonnets of the same 
light braid. Plain black Brussels net is put 
plainly on a lace frame and trimmed with pip- 
ings of satin, jet, gilt braid, and pleated Chan- 
tilly lace with flowers; this makes a most taste- 
ful bonnet for an elderly lady. 


COLORS. 


The colors most used are beige, the new Jacque- 
minot red, old gold, and mastic gray. The beige 
shades are used on black and on white alike, and 
combine with almost any color; the pale beige 
tints scarcely deeper than cream-color are be- 
coming to brunettes, but those with more brown 
in them are suitable for blondes only. The dark 
Jacques red is also associated with a great many 
other colors. 

ORNAMENTS. 


Bead ornaments are used with great care at 
the best houses. The single row of large pearl 
or tinted beads on the edge of the brim is the 
best way of using them. Pearl fringes are on 
white evening bonnets, and there are beautiful 
beaded brooches, pins with chains connecting 
them, and clasps all made of beads. The bead- 
ed coronet is still worn, but is not as good style 
as formerly, since it has been so commonly worn. 
Silver pearl beads for bonnets of the palest blue 
are very handsome. Gold and silver braids are 
still used, being laid flatly on the brim in rows of 
three or four. Flowers and feathers are both 
used more sparingly than formerly. The novelty 
in feathers is the straw-tipped ostrich feather for 
trimming Tuscan bonnets. Other feathers are 
tipped with tiny seed-pearls, and a row of pearls 
is placed down the quill of long ostrich plumes. 
The real Roman pearls are the beads most used 
by stylish milliners. Jet ornaments are almost 
wholly confined to black bonnets, Watered rib- 
bons are also used with care, as it is an easy 
matter for dealers to have their ribbons flattened 
in moiré designs, and this makes them very com- 
mon, The watered satin ribbons, however, are 
on the handsomest bonnets. 


TRIMMING. 


The more simply the bonnet is trimmed, the 
more stylish it is. Folds of satin or of gauze 
are around many crowns, but the newest fancy 
is for ribbon laid straight across the crown, and 
thence forming strings, while there is also a half 
rosette of long irregular loops on top, or else an 
Alsacian bow. The flowers are down the left 
side, sometimes at the very end of the curtain 
band. The feathers are short, and in a cluster 
of three curl toward the brim from the top of 
the crown, or else a single plume passes down 
the right side. There are no more streamers of 
trailing flowers down the back; the bonnet is 
too compact-looking to permit these; sometimes 
there are four strings, two of which hang behind, 
but these are the exception. We have, however, 
seen but one French bonnet out of the many im- 
ported that is without strings to tie in front. 
The Greek fillet of velvet or silk flatly folded 
and less than an inch wide is the most stylish 
face trimming. No flowers and very few ruches 
are inside the front of bonnets. Shirred silk or 
satin linings are on many bonnets, and these 
serve for the only face trimmings. 

MODELS AND COMBINATIONS. 


A white chip Marie Stuart bonnet has black vel- 
vet lining, Roman pearls on the edge of the brim, 
and creamy satin loops—neither a bow nor ro- 
sette—held by a real butterfly of brilliant colors, 
which is mounted on gilt filigree ; a cream-color- 
ed plume is down the right side. Another in 
similar style has olive brown satin ribbon with 
mastic gray lining; tea-roses and an aigrette of 
ostrich and heron’s feathers. A mastic gray 
silk bonnet, plain on the frame, has gray pearl 
beads, ribbons and ostrich plume of the same 
color, and dark red Jacques Minot rose-buds; at 
the back is a half wreath of brown burs and gray 
rubber fringe tipped with beads. Another with 
full crown of beige silk has a chip brim of two 
beige shades faced with beige-colored satin, while 
beads of the same color edge the brim, and pale 
blue silk forms the face trimming; for flowers 
is a spray of brown grasses tipped with amber 
beads, and some poppies partly beige and partly 
scarlet. An elegant Tuscan bonnet, small and 
clinging, has an open gimp brim trimmed with 
white satin folds, and satin ribbon folded double 





and forming loops; the cream white feather is 


tipped with Tuscan straw; the inside is gathered 
white silk. Another Tuscan brim has a white 
silk crown. 

A delicate fancy is that of putting pale blue 
satin on pure white chip, and edging the brim with 
silvered pearl beads; a silver pearl ornament of 
chains and brooches trims the back, a pale blue 
plume is over the crown, and watered blue rib- 
bon forms a face bow and strings. A useful and 
stylish bonnet of black chip has beige satin folds 
around the crown, caught by gold-beaded orna- 
ments low on each side, while a panache of three 
small black ostrich tips and an aigrette of beige- 
color trim the top. A velvet fillet on which are 
gold beads trims the front, and the strings are 
watered beige ribbon. Those youthful bonnets 
of black chip have the Marie Stuart front, with 
pearl beads on the edge, and a full wreath of pink 
and yellow rose-buds. Very distinguished-look- 
ing bonnets are of the new Manilla straw, lined 
with pale blue velvet, and trimmed with mastic 
gray watered ribbon, and a pearl-colored ostrich 
plume, with pearl beads down the middle of the 
plume; a tea-rose cluster is low on the crown. 
Some Spanish-looking bonnets of black chip have 
bright yellow buttercups and dark red Jacqueminot 
roses for trimming. Beige-colored flowers are on 
black lace hats for middle-aged ladies. Flower 
bonnets are made of beige brown grasses, and of 
violets or mignonette for day wear. There is lit- 
tle propriety, however, in wearing these bonnets, 
except on full-dress occasions, when they may be 
made of roses, carnations, and other showy flowers. 


NEW VEILS. 


New veils are narrow black net pieces to be 
worn like a mask veil. The lower edge is hemmed, 
and has a light fringe of fine chenille, and there 
are dots of chenille all over the veil. Some of 
these have the dots dusted over with gilt, or else 
with rainbow-colored tinsels to match the rainbow 
beads on the bonnet. Beige-color is also seen in 
veils of tulle of this quaint brown-yellow shade 
dotted with chenille of the same color. These 
are handsome with chip bonnets that are trimmed 
with beige-color. 

ROUND HATS. 


There is nothing new to be said as yet about 
round hats, as the novel designs will appear later, 
just before ladies go into the country for the 
summer. For city streets the chip round hats 
have square brims in front, turned up close and 
high on the sides like English walking hats, 
while the back is without any brim, but is 
trimmed with loops or with a drooping breadth of 
gauze. The side brims are not faced with satin 
or velvet as they formerly were, but are left to 
show the fine chip. For black hats black or else 
beige-colored gauze is much used. It is put on 
in full luxurious-looking scarfs, and there is an 
ostrich tip or a wing, and an ornament of gilt or 
of beads. Flowers are not used on such hats. 
For the country are wide-brimmed shade hats, 
and the pretty Peg Woffington with split brim 
flaring upward on the left side, and trimmed with 
full wreaths of roses or else of leaves. Pale 
blue and dark red are associated in these gay 
hats, also beige and red. The useful toque, with 
the brim turned down in front and up bebind, is 
made much larger than formerly, and is suitable 
for both town and country. 

For information received thanks are due Made- 
moiselle Coup—en; Madame Kenor; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
James M‘Crezry & Co, 








PERSONAL. 


Over half a century ago GEoRGE CRUIKSHANK 
commenced writing his autobiography. His 
whole life was one of almost constant intellect- 
ual and artistic fun. The humorous and gro- 
tesque were part of his being. Forty-three years 
ago was commenced what was then and has been 
since known as Cruikshank’s Almanac. The idea 
was first conceived by Mr. T1Lt, the publisher, 
and at various times there were engaged upon it 
such writers as THACKERAY, ALBERT SMITH, the 
Brothers MayHEw, Ropert BrovuGH, GILBERT 
A Becket, and Tom Hoop. The whole have 
since been gathered together and republished in 
a handsome volume, filled with comic illustra- 
tions. CRUIKSHANK’Ss biography will be finish- 
ed by his widow, who assisted in its preparation. 
It will contain recollections of numerous liter- 
ary characters, and will be illustrated with nu- 
merous cuts desigued by CRUIKSHANK express- 
ly for the book. 

—Mr. SamvueL Woop, of this city, who died 
on the 21st of March, bequeathed a portion of 
his wealth—some $800,000—to the establishment 
of a College of Music in New York. It was his 
original intention to found a hospital, but three 
years ago he added to his will a codicil by which 
x college for musical instruction was substituted. 
The situation of the College of Music was de- 
cided by the State Legislature of 1875-76, which 
selected by an act a plot of ground in Central 
Park, in Fifth Avenue at Eighty-fourth Street. 
When the building is to be begun, or of what 
style of architecture, or details of any descrip- 
tion, are not mentioned in the will. The trust- 
ees are left with the widest powers. They are 
to be perpetual, and to them the property is left 
in trust, the interest of which is to build and 
support the institution. Dr. ELDER, one of the 
executors of the will, says that large sums of 
money have been frequently offered from abroad 
to aid in building the college, but no one felt 
authorized to accept the responsibility of the 
trust. That embarrassment is now removed— 
that is to say, if the will is not broken. Oppo- 
sition to its being admitted to probate was made 
on the day it was presented at the surrogate’s 
office. The peng woe public may therefore 
observe, in the elegant language of the dainty 
musical swell : ‘‘ Enumerate not your adolescent 
pullets ere they cease to be oviform.” Or, as 
we say in the rough, “Count not your chick- 
ens,”’ etc., etc. 

—Miss KAts Fievp’s receptions in London are 
said to be very bright and pleasant, her guests 
embracing the prominent celebrities in litera- 
ture, art, science, theology, and society. A feat- 





ure of the receptions consists of experiments 


with the telephone of Professor Bett. The last 
feat accomplished by the telephone was the sav- 
ing of a diver’s life. According to a report made 
to the Admiralty by Captain ArTHoR, of her Maj- 
esty’s ship Vernon, a diver engaged in receiving 
some ballast suddenly fainted, and called out, 
“Pull meup.’”’ He did not signal with his rope, 
but was heard through the telephone attached 
to his helmet, and was at once brought to the 
surface. The man has recovered, and thanks the 
telephone for his restoration. 

—Prince Bismarcx’s little grandnephew, sit- 
ting on the Prince’s knee the other day, suddenly 
cried out, ‘Oh, uncle, I hope | shall be a great 
man like you when I grow up.” ‘“ Why, my 
child?” asked his uncle. ‘‘ Because you are so 
great, and every one fears you.”’ ‘ Wouldn't 
you rather every one loved you?’ The child 
thought a little, and vestiel “No, uncle, for 
when people love you they cheat you, but when 
they fear you they let you cheat them.” 

—VicTor Hugo, worth $1,000,000, is econom- 
ical, and rides in omnibuses. He has one child 
living, adaughter. His son’s children have been 
adopted by the wealthy and childless M. Lock- 
ROY, who married not long ago their widowed 
mother. 

—It is said that a fund of $200,000 is in the 
hands of JonN WANAMAKER and George H. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia, and Joun V. FARWELL, 
of Chicago, as trustees, and that the support of 
Moopy and SanKEY comes from the income of 
the fund. 

—On the 20th of March Mr. Justice CLirForp, 
of the United States Supreme Court (the oldest 
member of that tribunal, having been appointed 
in 1858), and his wife, celebrated their golden 
wedding by jumping iuto a carriage and taking 
a drive. 

—General Mire has earned $20,000 for his 
mother in two years. He is playfully alluded to 
as the widow’s mite. 

—It is an open secret that an opulent and very 
charitable widow lady of this city, Mrs. Jonn C. 
GREEN, has, in a characteristically unostenta- 
tious way, bestowed the munificent sum of 
$300,000 for the enlargement and improvement 
of the New York Hospital. The gifts to educa- 
tional and charitable institutions by the late Mr. 
GREEN and Mrs. GREEN are among the largest 
that have yet been given in this country. 

—A Pennsylvania lady is now the owner of the 
white satin dress in which the Widow Custis 
was married to Gzorce Wasnrnoton. It is in 
a preservation, though probably a trifle dif- 

erent in style from the gorgeous gowns made 
by Wort for the new Countess of Rosebery. 

—Miss Marra J. MackINTOSH, who died re- 
cently at Morristown, New Jersey, was a lady 
well known in the most cultivated cireles of 
New York society, and an author whose works 
had won respectable position in this country 
and abroad. She came of a historical Southern 
family, and was a sister of the late Commodore 
MACKINTOSH, of the United States navy. After 
the fortune she inherited had been swept away 
by unfortunate investments she came to New 
York and entered upon literary work. Her first 
production, Blind Alice, appeared about 1841, was 
well received, and was followed by a series under 
the title Aunt Kitty’s Tales, which became ex- 
ceedingly popular. These were republished in 
England, were translated into French, and had 
an extensive circulation abroad as well as at 
home. Miss MACKINTOSH was now assured of 
success as a writer, especially for young ey ve, 
and produced successively Conquest and Self-Con- 
quest, Woman an Hnigma, Praise and Principle, 
which were issued by the Messrs. HARPER. 

—People grow old in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
where there are nine people over ninety years 
old. First is Jon Exrior, a bachelor of nine- 
ty-five, who is able to go out doors and bring 
in wood. Second is Mrs. SaMvEL GUERNSEY, 
ninety-seven, who comes of long-lived folk. The 
late ABRAM Heaton, of New Haven, who was 
largely interested in the shipping business, was 
her brother, and died at the age of ninety-three 
years. A sister—the mother of Dr. WILLIAM 
Wooprurr, of Thomaston—lived to the age of 
ninety-three. Another brother died at the age 
of seventy-five. Her mother and father lived to 
be ninety-three and eighty-seven years. Her 
husband, Mr. Samuet GUERNSEY, was ninety 
years old when he died, his mother ninety-three, 
and his father seventy-five years of age. But 
the oldest person in Litchfield is Mrs. Ursuta 
HUMPHREYVILLE. She was ninety-eight on the 
12th of February, and is sprightlier in movement 
than most young people of seventy. She was 
the progenitor of forty-seven persons—seven 
children (two living), twenty grandchildren (ten 

living), and twenty great-grandchildren (eight- 
een of whom are living). One of the latter was 
married about a year ago. 

—Major James GoopwIn, who died suddenly 
in Hartford on the 15th of March, bad been for 
half a century one of the conspicuous men of 
that city. His first start in life was in Morgan’s 
Hotel in Hartford, kept-by JosepH More@an, the 
father of Mr. J. 8. MorGan, of the prominent 
London banking firm of Drexen, leaenx, & 
Co. Here he became familiar with the stage 
business, in which he subsequently became pro- 
prietor of the great line running to Boston. He 
was a great organizer, a large mail contractor, 
and rapidly acquired wealth. Later he quit 
staging, and became interested in the leading 
business incorporations of Hartford. He was 
president of the Connecticut Mutual Life-insur- 
ance Company, and a director in the Hartford 
Fire-insurance Company, the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ National Bank, the Connecticut Trust 
Company, the Hartford Carpet Company, the 
Gatling Gun Company (of which he was vice- 
president), the Collins Company, the Connecti- 
cut River Company, the Hartford and Wethers- 
field Horse Railroad Company, and the Holyoke 
Water-power Company, and was a very large 
holder of stocks in various other successful cor- 
porations in whose direction he did not take 
part. He was also the vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Hospital, and assisted almost all of the local 
charitable organizations. He was blessed by na- 
ture with that peculiar quality without which 
high business success is seldom attained—au 
even temper, a sound, well-balanced mind, a 
strong sense of justice, and an excellent judg- 
ment. He was never known to be cross, and 
was scarcely ever heard to utter a cross word. 
He avoided all controversy. Of the countless 
business propositions made to him he would 
never discuss or controvert them, and never join 
in one that did not entirely suit him. He was a 
good and charitable man, aud thus was his char- 





acter nicely rounded off. 
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CHENILLE Borprer ror Dresses. 


“ rows of gilt beads as shown 
Embroidered Afghan. by tke itlostration. For the 
Tuts afghan is made of | bottom and rim set in pieces 

blue cashmere, embroidered | of card-board of the requisite 

and lined with the same mate- | size, covered with claret-col- 
rial, and bordered with a side- | ored satin. The lid is lined 
pleating of cashmere. Hav- | with satin of the same color. 
ing transferred the outlines of | The medallion-shaped open- 
the design given by No. 14, | ings in the rim and in the 
Supplement, to the material, | upper part of the lid are fill- 
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Woven Bra anp Crocuet Trine ror Drawers. 








EMBROIDERED AFGHAN. ed with embroidery, which is worked on silver gray satin 


in the design Fig. 2, in chain, half-polka, and knotted stitch, 
and in point Russe, with split filling silk. For the flowers 
use red, blue, or yellow silk, and for the stems and sprays 
olive green silk in several shades. The embroidery is set 
on over an interlining of wadding. A ruche of claret-col- 
ored satin ribbon borders the lid at the top. Bows of sim- 
ilar ribbon are set on as shown by the illustration. 


For design see Supplement, No. 14, 
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TABLE witH Cover. 
For design see Supplement, No. 7. 


Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Work-Sranp.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Mepatiion ror Work-Stanp, Fie, 1. 







underlay the latter with d . 
net, run cream-colored lS Qs ws & ae & @ 
Russian braid three-quar- } p 

ters of an inch wide 
along the outlines, and 
fasten it on both sides 


Chenille Border for 
Dresses, 

Tuts border is worked 

on black tulle with black 

mohair worsted and with 





| Geass BS —— Oe es black chenille. The cross 
always alternately with LG eg Z R xa seams, which alternate 
short and long button- 3 tgs with rows of chenille, are 
hole stitches of blue silk. Epeie ror Lincerre.—Warre Emprowery, Darnep TULLE, worked with a fourfold 


The intersecting points aap Lact Siertn. 
of the braid are fastened 

with blue Smyrna stitches. Next work 
with white silk in diagonal button-hole 
stitch the flowers and leaves, edge 
them with chain stitching, and work 
the veins, vines, and stems with similar 
stitching. The outlines of the scallops 
in the middle of the afghan are work- 


thread of the worsted. 


Duchesse Table. 

Tue cover for the lower part of 
the duchesse table consists of pleat- 
ed pale blue satin, and that for the 
upper part of cream-colored satin. 
The top of the table is covered with 
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Fig. 1.—Desien ror Cntpren’s . — : cream-colored Java canvas, embroid- Fig. 2.—Dersign ror Cuitpren’s 
5 e e hs 
beers ae re a oa ed in a similar manner, and the inter. sae tes < taceiiene J Siete, Latins tan 
JACKETS, AFGHANS, ETC. val is filled with herring-bone stitch. g-bone stitch and , AF ) 


point Russe with blue silk. The 
seam made by setting on the canvas and satin is covered with double ruches, 
the lower wider ruche consisting of ravelled strips of cream-colored satin and 
the upper ruche of pinked strips of pale blue satin. The frame of the mir- 
ror set on the back is covered with puffs of blue satin and bordered with a 
pinked ruche. The curtains made of 
blue satin are bordered on the sides and 
ends with double ruches of cream-col- 
ored and blue satin. 
Similar ruches trim 
the drapery of cream- 
colored material bor- 
dered with a puff of 
blue satin, which is 
edged at the top with 
a pinked ruche of the 
material and at the 
bottom with thick 
cream-colored cord, 
finished with tassels. 


After finishing the embroidery, line the 
material, and border the afghan with a 
narrow side-pleating of blue cashmere, 
which is edged with lace, and is stitch- 
ed on the foundation with white silk, 
so as to form a heading at the top. 
Rows of herring-bone stitch are work: 
ed with similar silk 
between the rows 
of stitching. 
Embroidered 
Work-Stand, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus work-stand 
is made of black 


polished cane rods 
ornamented with 
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Drine-room Cyarr. , 
For design see Supplement, No. 6, Dvucuesse TaBLe. EmMBromweRED CHaIR. 
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Head-Dress and Bows, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Heap-Dress or FoRGET-ME-Nots. 
This head-dress is composed of a wreath of 
forget-me-nots and blue faille ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide, wound on stiff lining, 
finished with loops and ends of similar rib- 
bon, and fastened on a hair-pin. 

Fig. 2.—Broocn Bow. This bow is made 
of loops of pink satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide and Brazilian 
beetles, and is furnished on the 
wrong side with a safety-pin. 

Fig. 3.—Hair Bow. This bow is 
made of loops and ends of pink sat- 
in ribbon an inch and a quarter 
wide, on which are fastened a hum- 
ming-bird and Brazilian bugs. A 





Cravat with Netrep Borper. 


long hair-pin is fastened on the wrong 
side of the bow. 


Coiffures, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—For this coiffure part the 
hair from ear to ear and the back 
hair crosswise, tie a small portion of 
the upper back hair, and fasten it in 
a knot on the crown. Divide the re- 
mainder of the back hair into two 
equal parts, twist the strands loosely 
together, and arrange them in a loop 


falling in the neck, and caught with a tortoise-shell band. 


combed back the front hair, arrange the ends in 
short loop as shown by the illustration. 
Figs. 2 and 3.—For this coiffure divide the hair 


pin up the twisted back hair in a knot on the crown. 


waved front hair, and fasten the ends to the knot. 











Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Princesse Caemisk (Corset 
Cover AND UNpER-PETTICOAT COMBINED). 
Front.—Witn Cut Paper Parrern. 


Cravat with Netted Border. 

Tuts cravat, which the illustration shows in re- 
duced size, is made of blue-green satin, and is 
trimmed on the ends with a netted border. The 
foundation for this border is worked with fine pale 
blue saddler’s silk, and is darned with light blue 
and silver gray silk in point de toile and with sil- 
ver and gold threads in point de reprise. The edge 
is button-hole stitched with olive green silk worked 
over two gold threads. This border is shown in 
full size on page 128 of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XI. 


Cravat Bow. 
Tuts cravat bow is composed of a lace cravat, the 
middle of which is laid in spirals and loops, and is 
arranged on a white stiff lace foundation. The 


Fig. 1.—Cotrrvre. 


Fig. 1.—Hrap-Dress 
OF FoRGET-ME-NOTS. 


Having 
two puffs and in a 


from ear to ear, and 
Comb back the 

Then take a thick 
strand of hair, divide 
it in two parts, twist 
these loosely togeth- 
er, and arrange them 
on the crown in a 
coronet. On the knot 
of natural hair fast- 
en curls of various 
lengths, letting the 
short curls fall to 
the front and the 
long curls on the 
neck, as shown by 
Fig. 3. The short 
hair on the forehead 
and neck is curled. 
A hair net is drawn 
over the curls in 
front to keep them 
in place, if desired. 
This effective coif- 
fure is very becoming 
to youthful faces. 


(or 


Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Compination CHEMISE 
(with Drawers).—Wita Cur Parer 


Fig. 2,—Comrurr.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Princesse Perricoat.—Witn Cur 
PaPER Partrern. 


er 





PArtTERN. 
Fires, 1-5.—LADY’S PRINCESSE LINGERIE.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1-5, Lady’s Princesse Lingerie—Princesse Petticoat, Princesse Chemise 
(Corset Cover and Under-Petticoat combined), Combination Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacque Night Dress—in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, 
sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Set.) 





Fig. 3.—Har 
Bow. 


shapes illustrated 


cloth, though som 


The latest French 
caprice is to make 
such garments of 
the twilled India 
silks that wash 
like muslin. In 
making under- 
clothing of course 
there should be 
no “raw seams.” 
When a sewing- 
machine is used, 
the long seams are 
stitched in what 
is called the Eng- 
lish fell, which is 
done by first sew- 
ing the garment 
on the right side, 
then inclosing thé 
raw seam by 


ify 


“\ ~ 
Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Lone Sacqur Nicut Dress. 
Wrrn Cur Paper Parrern. 


Fig. 3.—Corrrurr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


chemise with drawers than for the skirts and gown. 
New York Mills, Wamsutta, or Lonsdale muslins are most used at the 
furnishing stores ; 
round threads, the more sheer cambrics, and Irish linens are chosen. 


ends of the cravat are tacked together. Sprays of 
myrtle and sea-weed and colored butterflies of 
feathers complete the cravat. 





Lady’s Princesse Lingerie. 
PRINCESSE PETTICOAT, PRINCESSE CHE- 
MISE (CORSET COVER AND UNDER-PETTI- 
COAT COMBINED), COMBINATION CHEMISE 
(WITH DRAWERS), AND LONG SACQUE 
NIGHT DRESS, 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
HESE shapely patterns for the 
close-fitting princesse under-cloth- 

ing worn by ladies under their cling- 
ing princesse dresses are made from 





Cravat Bow. 


models furnished by the courtesy 
of Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. 
When first introduced these gar- 
ments were encumbered with numer- 
ous buttons and button-holes, or else 
they were cut in too many small 
pieces, or they were open behind in- 
stead of in front, while some were 
buttoned their entire length. All 
these objections have been gradually 
met, and experienced persons have 
improved the garments until they 
are now perfected in the simple 


below. The entire set of lingerie is now reduced to 


four pieces, and these may be all made up from the same piece of 


e ladies prefer heavier muslin for the combination 
For general wear, 


for nicer garments the French percales with even 








Fig. 3.—Lapy's Princesse Cuemise (Corset 
CovER AND UNDER-PETTICOAT COMBINED). 
Back.—Wrrn Cour Paper Parrern. 


stitching on the wrong side; this is known to some 
as a bag seam. When the sewing is done by hand, 
the ordinary flat fell is used. Narrow bias facings 
for shaped edges are found to sit more neatly than 
those not cut bias but shaped precisely like the seam. 
Tucks in clusters, tucked ruffles of nansook or of 
linen lawn, embroidery done on the garment—not 
sewed on—and torchon (Smyrna) laces are the trim- 
mings most used at present. Hamburg edging is 
liked for its pretty patterns, but the fabric is seldom 
stout enough for the embroidery, and consequently 
wears badly. For winter, sets of under-wear are 
made of gauze flannel or of the new raw silk flannel 
by the pattern that combines the chemise waist and 
drawers ; this can easily be cut high in the neck, and 
sleeves to the elbows or wrists can be added. 

The princesse petticoat is furnished with a broad 
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yoke that fits smoothly over the hips and also 
extends low down the back, making the figure 
look very slender. The front and side gores are 
so narrow at the top that they are sewed with 
very slight gathers to the yoke. Most of the full- 
ness is then thrown to the back in a single wide 
breadth of muslin that is gathered to the end of 
the yoke, and sweeps outward like a fan. The 
yoke has a seam in the middle of the front, and 
is made double, with all the seams turned inside ; 
many ladies add a belt at the top, but it is not 
necessary; a drawing string is sometimes run in 
the top of the yoke. Tucks and tucked ruffles 
are the trimmings most used for short walking 
skirts; some ruffles are scalloped with blue or 
with red; others are trimmed with lace or em- 
broidery. A deep fiounce with narrower ruffles 
sewed on is put on the princesse skirt when it 
‘s lengthened for demi-trains or for trained 
dresses. 

The princesse chemise combines a corset cover 
of French shape with a short under-petticoat. 
This garment is very popular, and is worn by 
ioany ladies who still wear the French sacque 
chemise which it is intended to replace ; in this 
case the new garment simply takes the place of 
the corset cover and of the short skirt. The 
front is fitted by darts, and there is a long side 
form. The back has princesse seams coming 
down below the waist, and also a middle seam 
where a slight fullness for the petticoat is added 
in a pleat on each side. There are more long 
seams to be sewed in this garment than in a 
sacque chemise, but not more sewing than is re- 
quired in the two garments it supplants. The 
wearer will open the garment down the front 
only as far as she finds it necessary for putting 
it on easily, and this length will vary for figures 
of different build. The neck is square, in Pom- 
padour shape, and has a tape stitched on inside 
an inch below the edge for a drawing string, 
though there is little fullness to be drawn by it. 
The armholes widen out, and are trimmed for 
sleeves. The bottom of the petticoat has a bunch 
of tucks, with a hem two inches wide, or else a 
ruffle. 

The combination chemise is worn next the skin, 
and combines the waist of a chemise with draw- 
ers, This waist has darts in front and side form 
seams in the back. It is not to be fitted as close- 
ly as a corset cover, yet at the same time the ob- 
ject is to do away with the fullness of the ordi- 
nary chemise about the waist; the wearer must 
use her own judgment about the “snugness” of 
this garment. The pattern is fitted loosely, like 
asacque. An inch-wide bias facing is put down 
each side of the front and up the back to the 
fullness gathered for the seat; the other seams 
are felled; a linen tape is stitched around the in- 
side of the top, and a drawing string run in this 
casing. There are no sleeves added. The arm- 
hole is sloped outward, and trimmed with lace or 
a ruffle, thus forming sufficient sleeve, and doing 
away with the clumsy gussets formerly used. The 
bottoms of the drawers are tucked and trimmed 
to match the sleeves. 

The long sacque night dress is of the simple 
shape, with only one seam in the back and none 
under the arms, which is called by many the cir- 
cular gown. This does away with those long bias 
seams under the arms that are apt to drag down 
out of shape, and also economizes material as 
well as sewing. Two long breadths of yard-wide 
muslin, with small gores in the lower part of the 
back, are enough for the body of thegown. The 
front has straight hems buttoned all the way 
down, or else only a part of the way, while the 
lower part is lapped like a tuck. The back seam 
should be stayed by a narrow linen tape its entire 
length to prevent stretching. Ruffles of muslin 
sealloped or tucked trim the neck, wrist, and 
front; or else there is an English collar and 
straight cuffs of doubled muslin or linen embroid- 
ered by hand. The simple coat sleeve without a 
cuff is preferred by many. It should be loose 
enough at the wrist to pass the hand through. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
LADIES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE—PRINCESSE 
PETTICOAT, PRINCESSE CHEMISE (CORSET 
COVER AND UNDER-PETTICOAT COMBINED), 
COMBINATION CHEMISE (WITH DRAWERS), 
AND LONG SACQUE NIGHT DRESS. 


Parcessr Petricoat.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back breadth, side gore, and yoke. 
Cut the front with the middle and the back breadth 
with the edge indicated by a single perforation 
laid on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side gore. 
Place the back of the yoke on the edge of the 
goods, The entire yoke is double. Close the seam 
infront. Join the skirt portion together by meet- 
ing the notches. Then join the skirt to the yoke, 
holding the skirt slightly full when sewing. Gath- 
er the top of the back breadth, and sew to the 
yoke. Close the yoke in the back with ~ 1ttons 
and button-holes. Allowance for quarter-inch 
seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 3$ yards. 

Tue Privcesse Cuemise, Corset Cover, anp 
Snort Permcoat comstvep.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, side body, and back. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. Cut the front and extra width of the 
back on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces lengthwise of the goods of the pattern 
given of the side body. Take up the darts in 
front; also the short seam from the neck down 
below the waist in the back. Cut out in the 
line of perforations for the latter seam before 
sewing. Close the middle seam in the back and 
all other seams by meeting the notches. The ex- 
tra width in the back is laid in one side pleat, turn- 
ed underneath, each side of the middle of the back. 
Cut an opening in the front down to the notch, 
and face the edge. Close the garment with but- 
tons and button-holes. Trim the neck and arm- 
hole with embroidery, and the bottom with a ruf- 
fle about four inches deep, This garment may 

, be worn as a chemise and under-skirt combined, 





or as a corset cover and under-skirt. A tape is 
stitched around the neck to hold a drawing string. 
If the skirt is longer or shorter than required, 
add to or take from the bottom as much as may 
be needed. Allowance for quarter-inch seams is 
made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 34 yards. 

ComBrnaTION CHEMISE (WITH Drawers).—This 
pattern is in three pieces—front, side body ex- 
tending into the drawers, and middle back of the 
upper part of the chemise. The parts are notch- 
ed to prevent mistakes in putting together. Cut 
all parts lengthwise of the goods. The front is 
fitted by two darts each side, and sewed in the 
line of perforations. Baste the shoulder seam. 
Close the seams of the side body and legs accord- 
ing to the notches, then close the seam in the 
back of the chemise. Face the edges of the two 
halves from the neck down, and up the seat in 
the back. Then overlap the middle of the back 
three-quarters of an inch each side; gather each 
side of the lap, and sew to the back. Close the 
front down to the notch with buttons and button- 
holes. Trim the neck and armhole with embroid- 
ery. Tuck the legs of the drawers, and finish 
with an embroidered ruffle. Allowance must be 
made for the tucks when cutting the garment. 
A shirr string is run in the hem at the neck, and 
drawn up to conform to the neck. Allowance 
for quarter-inch seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 3} yards. 

Lone Sacque Nicut Dress.—This pattern is in 
two pieces—half of the night dress and sleeve. 
Cut the night dress with the front edge of the 
pattern laid on the edge of the goods ; the notch- 
es at the top and bottom show where to turn for 
the hem. Baste the shoulder seam; close the 
seam in the back. Close the seam in front from 
the notch down, the hem forming a lap. Sew in 
the sleeve by placing the long seam at the notch 
in the back part, the short one at that in the front 
part of the armhole, holding the sleeve toward 
you when sewing. The perforations in the sleeve 
show the size and form of the under part. Trim 
the neck, bottom of sleeve, and down the front 
with embroidery. Close the front with buttons 
and button-holes. Allowance for quarter-inch 
seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 44 yards. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXIII.—( Continued.) 
THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. 





Sronzs upon the road shone back the pale 
glimmer of the sky. “If these were jewels,” 
she thought, “I would gather all I could carry, 
and sell them when I get to London, to help me 
in my search.” 

She passed a tiny brook. She had never been 
told of Tennyson, but she heard this babbling 
away, and said to it, “ Why don’t you tell me how 
far off my lady lies, by starlight?” She had once 
laughed pleasantly at the jingle, in an earlier 
home where the young master sang it, when he 
had been wont to tell this favorite servant of loves 
and peccadilloes he did not tell his parents. 

The brook curved and cornered onward to a 
wood ; the banks were laden with leaves, bronze 
seemingly, by daylight russet and red, as when, 
blushing to the sunset, they fell in odorous au- 
tumn. 

She recalled the years gone by, the garden on 
the cliff, and thought yearningly of the little feet 
that had used to scatter other russet leaves while 
playing with the master’s hound; of a kissable 
wee mouth lifted prettily for a caress; of a chase 
among the roses, and a bounding to the brink 
until her very heart had been still, and she could 
not cry out; of the little nook in the sloping lawn, 
where Princess had bidden her bury the slender 
limbs beneath whole showers of the fallen cactus 
bloom, and when the dainty little face peered from 
out the gorgeous coverlet like the sole white 
flower of a garden of crimson ; of games at hide- 
and-seek, when, like some fairy, Lena would part 
the leaves of wide-spanned, pale-flowered shrubs, 
and glide upon her homely playmate from odd 
corners of the wilderness. It had been all one 
sweet and pleasant time, and if this faithful soul 
could restore it, she would feel content. 

Somehow she had wandered away from the 
wide white road, although pursuing a parallel di- 
rection. She did not trouble, so long as she was 
right, and this was all in her way. 

The brook wound down to a canal, a broad in- 
tersecting course, the paths of which in summer- 
time were held in favor for the rural surround- 
ings. Some distance ahead, advanced a light 
slowly along the sluggish water-ways where a 
barge was floating its weighty burden cityward. 
Nearer, a horse came in sight, toiling with jerky 
irregular progress along the bank. It all bore a 
weird, looming, silent effect, and the woman stood 
aside while the bulky freight glided past and on. 

A wood extended almost to the bank of the 
canal. By its means, indeed, large rafts of timber 
had been floated thence to yards among great 
buildings, where a teeming population, going 
home from factory work, watched the thing won- 
deringly, and speculated on the distance to where 
those girded trees had grown. 

The brook was left behind, the canal was lost 
sight of, the pathway bore round and through the 
wood until it joined the road some distance from 
the point where she left it. But she was not out 
of the wood yet. 

Now she did not lose the path, or get lost, or 
discover a cave, or disturb poachers, or meet with 
any terrible adventure; but she did just come 
upon some still smouldering ashes of a goodly- 
sized fire not long since abandoned by a tribe of 
nomads, who, having broken up their camp, were 
journeying elsewhere. 

There was sufficient heat to warm 
this poor woman’s hands, and she leaned over the 





embers of wood and peat, warming herself and 
feeling glad. She pulled the pieces together and 
made a comfortable little fire; she fanned this, 
and a well-dried twig was caught into a blaze. 
The recesses of the wood were lighted up, gaunt 
tree trunks stood forth like scaffolding, a maze of 
gray paths and misty coverts were discovered by 
the flickering blaze, a rusted trap was hanging 
from the branch of a tree, and the smoke crept 
up through rime-laden boughs, the wood crackled 
and made noises like footsteps on dried sticks, 
and from looking at the fire she could not see 
distinctly, vet as by glimmering consciousness she 
knew that she was not alone. Half afraid to turn 
her head, she felt her hands tremble above the 
blaze, which she now wished would suddenly die 
out, with all its attendant revelations. By a 
species of rude instinct she knew the quickest 
method of regaining the powers of vision was by 
looking fixedly upon something dark ; she looked 
upon the ground, and gradually the sight adjusted 
its delicate perception. She could distinguish, ay, 
and discover! Upon the ground she saw a sim- 
ple thing, no more than a small bow of tasteful 
ribbon, but it aroused her to instant cautiousness. 
She recognized it ; made by her own hand, it had 
been worn at a tender throat by a cherished girl 
dear to her as life, and her whole being thrilled 
at the discovery. 

With apparent carelessness, but with a fierce 
grip, she secured it, still certain some shadowy 
watch was upon her, and, while rising, she con- 
signed it to her pocket; then turned, to find the 
chill warning verified. 

Between the gray skeleton trees, in the front of 
gray paths and misty coverts, the gloomy recesses 
arching a long perspective of cloisters, there stood 
the man whose visit to the House upon the Cliff 
had caused wonder, whose singular presence had 
inspired feelings of blended distrust and awe. 

Unfolding his arms, and striding into the open 
space beside the fire, Noel Barnard stood before 
the woman, with commanding attitude, and, as it 
seemed to her, a stern expression of countenance. 

“T meet you far from home, Mrs, Saxe! May I 
ask what brings you out upon such a chilly night ?” 

With a quiet courtesy and perfect respect, the 
woman answered according to her custom—truth- 
fully. ; 

“Our young lady has been decoyed from her 
home: I overheard Mrs, Brandon trying to poison 
her mind and make her discontented. Directly I 
found the darling had left the house, while our 
master was away, I set off, to follow her, to find 
her, to bring her back.” 

It was a strange meeting this, in the gray dawn, 
by those smouldering embers; and the shifting 
lights or the thoughts troubling him caused the 
tall man’s face to change curiously. 

“You appear tired; how long have you been 
walking ?” 

“Every step of the way; you know how far 
back it is. I know nothing of miles and distance.” 

“A singular proceeding, Mrs. Saxe. Has it 
struck you the pursuit is a degree foolish ?” 

She turned upon him angrily. “It has struck 
me that may be the view taken of it; I do not 
heed ; were the child all to you she has been to 
me, you might not call it foolish.” 

More gray, more troubled, became the face; 
then he held forth his white, weird hand. 

“Give me your hand, Martha Saxe; you are an 
honest and faithful woman. Your devotion will 
be rewarded.” 

She gave him her hand, very much surprised, 
and trying, with shrewd common-sense, to recon- 
cile the sudden apparition of this person with the 
discovery of that tell-tale bow of ribbon. She 
stole inquiring side looks all about her, that 
aroused cautiousness preparing her for any thing ; 
she stole searching glances upon right hand and 
left hand, darting a quick scrutiny at the iron 
cast of features before her. 

“T understand,” he remarked, slowly, measuring 
his werds, as by intuition he fathomed his com- 
panion’s thoughts; “you wonder how far from 
a dropped gewgaw may the owner be found ? 
Good: not far, so the loss be known. But now 
to ease your mind, my faithful soul, I will tell you 
that Miss St. Aubyn is perfectly safe, at no great 
distance from where we stand, and that you shall 
be with her very shortly.” 

The words were spoken seriously, with none of 
the characteristic mocking drollery, and she felt 
an intensity of gratitude beyond description. To 
hear that the child was safe, and that her sojourn- 
ing-place was known to this stranger, first seen 
by the faithful woman as a guest at her master’s 
table, caused her joy she had little expected thus 
early on her course.’ Simple though she was, 
foolish though she might be, her worth and pa- 
tience and devotion were so marked that they 
won recognition even of her usually unimpression- 
able companion. He believed the heart would 
have beat its poor life out upon those lone roads 
and highways for the sake of that dearly loved 
fugitive, and he was right. 

“ Now listen to what I am about tosay. Your 
young mistress is in the care of a gentleman who, 
were we to go by daylight and demand the fugi- 
tive, would probably refuse to hear any thing we 
had to say—first from his liking for her, and next 
for the sake of Mr. St. Aubyn, to whom alone, no 
doubt, he will voluntarily surrender her. I can 
admit you to the house and direct you to her 
chamber; are you prepared to undertake the 
rest ?” 

“T will go through fire and water for my dear 
child.” 

“Very well: you will have to go through neither. 
Leave your shoes down stairs and move about 
softly ; cross the hall, mount the stairs facing the 
entrance; the second front-room above is occu- 
pied by Miss Lena; take care, however, your 
young lady does not scream and alarm the artist- 
ic dreamer in charge. Now, Mistress Martha 
Saxe, here are ten sovereigns wherewith to take 
yourself and companion home. You will keep 
any money remaining as a slight acknowledgment 





of your service. You wonder why I display this 
interest—this generous interest, as you will think 
it ? Frankly, Mrs, Saxe, I am a philanthropist, 
having the welfare of your young lady and of all 
such very much at heart, and deeming it at once 
a privilege and a duty to help them when in my 
power. I feel for this poor child, so differently 
placed from what she ought to be, under the roof 
of the stranger, at the mercy of the deuce knows 
who! I see a tear in your eye, Mrs. Saxe. No? 
Ah, then I was mistaken; I am very tender-heart- 
ed—a sore failing; but never mind, it is better 
than being hard and stern and unfeeling: and 
you wil! take care to get her home quickly as pos- 
sible, obliging me by not mentioning my name in 
connection with Miss St. Aubyn’s recovery, either 
to herself or to her papa. Take all the credit, 
my dear Mrs. Saxe, for you richly deserve it.” 

“T will observe your wishes, Sir, and thank you 
kindly. I’m grateful to you, for if it wasn’t for 
the help you are lending I might have been a long 
time finding my young lady, and a still longer 
time getting home again.” 

“Now for it, then; let’s see what sort of a 
hand you are at a burglary. It behooves every 
honest person, Mrs. Saxe, to be acquainted with 
those arts practiced by the dishonest, in order 
that one may successfully understand the method 
of working recognized by the unprincipled. A 
few years ago I was presented to some monarch 
—forget the fellow’s name—out in the East— 
‘Are you wise man or rogue?’ asked he, recog- 
nizing no medium. Of course I would not under- 
stand the impertinent and personal query; but 
the interpreter explained to me that his Majesty 
greatly preferred the society of the latter, since 
he could learn so much from them of use in the 
government of his country, while their learning 
would not outshine his own. I immediately ad- 
mitted myself to be the biggest rogue extant, 
whereupon he had the Grand Vizier stripped of 
his purple, and decked my unworthy self there- 
with; and the very first honorable duty appoint- 
ed me was to break into the said Grand Vizier’s 
palace and rob him of his last, and of course fa- 
vorite, wife, whom the wicked monarch had like- 
wise taken a fancy to. Our approaching exploit 
reminds me of it, Mrs. Saxe. If I hadn’t previ- 
ously received instruction in the operation from 
a reformed house-breaker, I shouldn’t have known 
how to set about it, and should have sacrificed 
my head, for that enlightened monarch was one 
of those with whom failure was simply an intro- 
duction to the executioner. However, I had the 
honor of effecting an entrance; we also effected 
the theft ; but in the morning his Sublime Majes- 
ty, coming to see the lady himself, discovered her 
to be contrary to his anticipations, and took a vio- 
lent dislike toher. As rogue-in-chief the delicate 
and pleasant office fell to my lot the succeeding 
night of smuggling the fair Vizieress back again. 
Having deprived her spouse of the purple, he nat- 
urally exhibited any thing but an amicable regard 
for myself, and my ingenuity was again taxed how 
to save my head. I addressed the monarch at 
some length upon the glory attending the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of any uncommonly ar- 
duous undertaking, and told him how reluctant I 
should be to deprive him of one iota of his well- 
deserved renown—well-deserved, Mrs. Saxe, be- 
cause he was the most terrible scamp in his very 
warm dominions. I discoursed at random (as is 
my custom in the presence of royalty, from the 
excitement consequent upon proximity thereto), 
but with extreme impressiveness, his majesty be- 
ing particularly moved by my recounting how, in 
my own land, the poets made immortal the illus- 
trious performers of such achievements. In short, 
I fired his ambition to so extraordinary a degree 
that he positively would not allow me to have any 
thing to do with it. And he accomplished the 
feat, conveyed the much-wronged lady back to the 
harem he had despoiled, and, I presume, had the 
additional temerity to run upon an ambush of 
ebony avengers, whose cimeters bereaved their 
country of its sire. Shocking goings on out that 
way, Mrs. Saxe! We have much to be thankful 
for: I hope you contribute to the Foreign Mis- 
sions? I expect some day to be president of 
one of these estimable societies. ‘I live with one 
hope, Mr. Barnard,’ a lady friend said to me once; 
‘it is that you may yet address us in Exeter Hall.’ 
* Madam,’ I answered, ‘ whenever the discernment 
of my fellow-creatures calls me to that noble plat- 
form, rest assured I shall not be backward in 
coming forward. Our race, like our books, has 
been my study; literally, I have lived upon the 
black and white, and I may say I have profited 
by this intimate fellowship.’ She appeared to be 
much affected, but one can never tell whether this 
sort of thing is real, Mrs. Saxe; and if there is 
one thing more despicable than another, it is the 
assumption of false sentiment. Now cross the 
kitchen. Softly does it. Good-by, and don’t for- 

et.” 

All the time of his apparently idle chatter, 
which, like all that he said and did, had an object, 
he was leading the way; so taking up her atten- 
tion that she had not noticed the route, beyond 
the lane leading to the main road; and before 
she was conscious of his actions, executed with 
the finesse of legerdemain, he opened the door of 
the woodland cottage, and she was lightly dis- 
missed with the adieu described ; and it was with 
a singular sensation that Mrs. Saxe thus found 
herself in somebody’s kitchen at the break of the 
dawn. The bright pots and pans on the shining 
black shelf below the dresser recalled the ebony 
avengers and their cimeters, mentioned by her 
eccentric guide, and the poor country soul shud- 
dered as she thought of the trouble and danger 
which might assail her. This part of her mis- 
sion was distasteful; still she would not care if 
Lena was but found. 

Standing thus, she reflected. Her instructions 
had directed her to pass by way of the kitchen 
door, opposite that through which she had come, 
to the hall, when she was to proceed by the stairs 
facing the entrance to the upper story, where the 
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second front-room was occupied by her long- 
soughi-for darling. All this was plain enough, 
yet the stealthy course necessary went against 
her scruples; such proceeding was contrary to 
the code of open honesty. Still, for her! It was 
for her. 
so strong was the force of habit, even in the house 
of the stranger, locked it for security of the in- 
mates. She removed her boots, finding time while 
sitting to unlace them to admire the resplendent 
cleanliness of the kitchen utensils. Then she 
noiselessly opened the kitchen door and crossed 
the hall. Its dusky woods and crowd of curious 
objects did not stop her; she came from a grand- 
er mansion, one room of which would have stored 
all the quaint trifles of this cottage; moreover, 
by the pale dim light they were seen in their 
most weird aspect, when color and form alike 
were almost imperceptible. On the stairs were 
hung paintings ; these also seemed uncanny, clas- 
sical pieces, and Martha knew nothing of the clas- 
sical. A broad landing above, a long stretch of 
carpet of a dark shading, panelling of pine wood 
every where; two rows of doors, polished; and 
she stood before the second, facing the front of 
the house. She tried this gently and half rever- 
ently, feeling, however, surprised and sorry that 
it was not secured upon the inner side, thinking 
more for the moment of her young lady’s safety 
than of the immediate object in view ; she did not 
know that bolts and bars were foreign to the own- 
er’s theory. Thus the door opened easily, and 
she was at liberty to enter, and did so, taking the 
precaution to close it behind her. Instantly she 
was in another sphere, light, elegant, fair as are 
the chambers of the young in France, where 
wealth outvies itself upon chaste embellishment 
of the portals of sleep. She saw the child instant- 
ly, enshrined amidst muslin and lace, the dim light 
through pink curtains tinting the cheeks with a 
lovelier hue than Martha thought she had ever 
seen there; or it might have been the pretty 
flush from dreams, or the fancy after all that 
the darling was more beautiful in her eyes than 
of old. 

With great tenderness she awoke her, hushing 
the little startled cry with kisses. 

Raising herself upon the pillows, Lena put her 
arms about tho woman’s neck. 

“Well, you are a dear darling old love of a 
Martha! But tell me, how is papa? How did 
you find me? Is he here? Was he very, very 
angry? Is—” 

“Hush-sh! I want to get you away without 
any one knowing, in case it is prevented; you 
must dress, and wrap up well, and this time to- 
morrow you shall be in your own little bed at 
home.” 

“T must not leave like that; I have been treat- 
ed so kindly, and I have a friend I don’t like 
parting from—the most beautiful boy you ever 
saw in all your life, and so gentle, more like a 
girl. I am nothing to it.” 

Martha smiled, remembering various redoubt- 
able adventures of which this wild one had been the 
heroine. Embracing her once again, she pleaded 
that no time might be lost. Still Lena was very 
irresolute, and Martha, with low, earnest speech, 
besought the child, for Mr. St. Aubyn’s sake, to go 
with her, and at once. 

Unwillingly assenting, unable to resist that 
strongest of pleas, she slowly dressed herself, and 
stood ready to accompany her new-found pro- 
tector, whose ideas of right, and of the view Mr. 
St. Aubyn would entertain of it, all impelled her 
to hurry the child from the place as quickly as 
possible. 

They made good a retreat without alarming any 
one in the house, and hastened along the lane 
and out upon the main road, without speaking, 
and feeling very cold and miserable in the frosty 
morning air, 

“ We shall find snow when we reach Yorkshire, 
or Iam mistaken !” said Martha, with a weather- 
wise look at the sky. 

“ Never mind that so long as there is a warm 
welcome and papa’s forgiveness for my naughti- 
ness ; but I can’t think how you found out where 
Iwas. You've much to tell me.” 

“ God, who directs the stars, Miss Lena, directed 
me.” 





CHAPTER LXIV. 
REPULSED. 


Sr. AvBYN could not have described to any hu- 
man being the sorrow at his heart. There is a 
deeper pain than language tells, a sadder grief 
than friendship fathoms, and even the kind old 
pastor knew nothing of that extremity of suffer- 
ing which the stricken man, like many another, 
kept veiled from all. In the lull between pain 
and pain, the pauses in the conflict of agony, the 
resting pillowed upon remembrance and hope, 
there visited him memory of old days of pain upon 
which this dreaded thing had loomed a shadow 
of what might by terrible misfortune befall him, 
when he had put it from him, hatefully. It re- 
quired but little to thrill the old chords afresh 
and draw up from long years the wailing of dead 
pain, but little to trim the lamps in long ave- 
nues of gloomy thought, but little to strike the 
changes of forgotten sobs on heart-strings wet 
with tears. 

The melancholy hauteur of manner increased. 
He would live alone with his sorrow as he had 
lived apart with his purpose. This he knew would 
have won no sympathy, so his trouble would pos- 
sess no interest. Hence the solicitous efforts of 
first one and then the other of his deferential 
lady comforters caused him some slight surprise. 
Sometimes in the great drawing-room his eyes 
would rest wonderingly upon the woman who had 
been the friend and companion of her he had 
lost. It seemed strange, that immovable calm- 
ness in contrast with his tempest-shaken soul ; 
she might have presided over the dominion of Re- 
pose, and represented the eternal concentration of 
Calm, so undisturbed was her serenity, He could 


She closed the outer door softly, and~ 





not understand it. Why, he was all jarred and 
unstrung, trembling and languid as one weaken- 
ed by severe illness! Then he would look long 
and yearningly at the other, the friend of the older 
years, who knew how he could love, knew how he 
had suffered; and there was only the long-re- 
membered captivating smile, the pleasing play of 
amiability, the inseparable grace and elegance. 
And one was as great a mystery as the other in 
presence of his great sorrow. Goethe, even at 
the height of popularity, atid in the full blaze of 
hero-worship, claimed for his thought a selectness 
of aristocracy which utterly excluded the fa- 
miliar; so these feminine vulgarians, with their 
artifice and finesse, were, in spite of all the sub- 
tlety of overacted manceuvres, kept at immeas- 
urable distance by that sad yet gracious hauteur, 
in which from the commencement of this trouble 
he had more than ever infolded himself. Terri- 
bly alive and sensitive to every thing that re- 
minded him of her, he could not bear to hear the 
loved name mentioned ; and this new sorrow re- 
vived the older trouble, brought up from well-nigh 
forgotten dreams the slumbering pain that still 
thrilled. Of course these comforters must harp, 
one upon the past, the other on the present— 
wearily to him—almost beyond his patience. 

St. Aubyn’s reflection upon human nature was 
not of the most gentle order ; it was an increasing 
conviction that life is shockingly imperfect in its 
moral tendencies. Once the old pastor said to 
him— 

“Much may be gathered of that portion of hu- 
manity even which has strayed; fair fruits of 
promise, and flowering gleams of goodness, bright- 
er than will be gleaned in long galleries of vir- 
tues, reaching down the lives like rent-rolls ; and 
these shreds of broken beauty, sorted and shaded, 
and pieced and blended, live with us long after 
the darker surroundings are dead.” 

But St. Aubyn would accept none of this rea- 
soning; if the moral was good, somebody else 
might benefit by it. There was a line laid down 
in his own mind whereby human nature should 
abide, and if good there was, it would preserve 
itself consistent with that line; he could not go 
hunting about in the dark after an accident to 
find it. 

Old Mr. Arden might argue, and did argue, that 
Lena could make many such explorations all un- 
influenced and uninjured; but his friend was a 
passionate lover, and jealous of his love. Once 
gone, gone altogether, was the brief basis of his 
principle. But “ Not so,” said the apostle of for- 
bearance, who, having outgrown love, could afford 
to extol forgiveness, ‘No heart so fond as the 
repentant.” 

There was a limbo for the repentant somewhere, 
doubtless, but it should not be at the House upon 
the Cliff. And over this matter the master rather 
inclined an ear to the subtle theory of the com- 
panion, who unceasingly, and with quiet delicacy, 
mourned for her poor darling exposed this long 
time to the allurements and poisonous temptations 
of the world. 

“Why, then, do you take such extraordinary 
pains to recover her ?” asked the pastor, hanging 
upon this his hope of a warmly cordial and lov- 
ing welcome in the event of such recovery. It 
was taxing the misanthrope closely. 

“T can not bear to think of her adrift upon the 
world. I would provide for her as I have ever 
done ; place her at school, or in kind keeping, 
where I shall know she is happy and content, 
because improving her acquaintance with the 
world and society, begun thus auspiciously.” 

Without regarding the irony, the pastor added— 

“Tn other words, you would retain possession, 
while debarring her from convincing you of her 
innocence, her unchanged love, her tender child- 
hood? Very wrong, my friend.” 

“The ‘ possession,’ as you prefer to put it, is 
mine to-day, another’s to-morrow, and for all I 
know, a change each day, so long as that ‘ inno- 
cent’ and ‘ unchanged love’ you speak of may be 
prettily assumed. Oh, sweet sex! sweet sex!” 

With a horrible moan, St. Aubyn covered his 
face with his hands. 

Mr. Arden was much shocked. He admitted 
that his friend was aggrieved, but this sweeping 
lament, so bitter and vindictive, pained the kind 
mediator exceedingly. 

“T have confidence in Lena,” he said; “allow 
her to come to the parsonage, until you are wiser, 
calmer, more just.” He added, sadly, and with 
much feeling: ‘‘ You will know where she is, can 
see her when you wish, receive her back when wel- 
come. I love the child as I might have loved a 
daughter of mine own.” 

The words set the sufferer quivering again ; he 
was thinking of Willie. “No,” he said, with a 
shudder; “I thank you, my friend, but I think 
the more remote the better.” Then he felt angry 
with himself for the temporary weakness. But 
love does not die out so quickly; its tendrils are 
tenacious of their hold when strengthened by ten 
years’ growth. 

To the benignant pastor life was an open scroll, 
Truth its text, Trust its end, with compassion al- 
ways fast twined with forbearance, and Forgive- 
ness the fruit of our holiest endeavor. ‘“ We are 
so erring ourselves,” he used to think, “so sinning, 
our whole time should be devoted to the forgiving 
of others.” When he would remark in this wise 
to St. Aubyn, the latter’s caustic rejoinder would 
stay prolongation of the argument. “ Indiscrim- 
inate forgiveness,”’ St. Aubyn would remark, “like 
indiscriminate love, is an infirmity ; certain wrongs 
are beyond all forgiveness.” 

“Foremost of which is the injury from deser- 
tion, eh ?” 

“ Foremost.” 

Then the pastor would be silent, the mild, kind 
countenance becoming very thoughtful. Some- 
times the old man would remonstrate with his 
friend upon the futility of sitting down to brood 
over his grief, and would press the benefit of 
arousing and bestirring one’s self when over- 
weighted with trouble. He would murmur— 





“Weep if thou wilt, but weep not thou too long; 
Or weep and work, for work will lead to song. 
Work on. One day, beyond all thoughts of praise, 
A sunny joy will crown thy head with rays ;” 

but his friend would smile sadly and incredulous- 

ly. “Have not I told you that I fled even to the 

East when my last blow fell? But I found no 

freedom there. Work is a sovereign remedy, but 

forgetfulness alone brings permanent relief. I 

must bury myself in my books.” 

And he buried himself in his books. All the 
persevering by-play of his guest, or the thought- 
ful attention of Lena’s companion, could not woo 
him from those. But be sure he suffered all the 
more for it. He was generally alone in his pri- 
vate apartment, though sometimes in the evening 
he joined the ladies in the drawing-room. 

(To BE OONTINUED.) 





AN APOLOGY FOR FLIRTATION. 


“An! women are fickle!” you tell me. 
“ Well, yes—if by fickle you mean 

A trifle less false than you men are, 
And greatly more true than we seem.” 


“But women are cruel—so cruel! 
They flatter and coax for a while, 

Then tread on the hearts that we give them, 
And deal us a blow with a smile.” 


“We are cruel, it may be, but cruel 
In a million of charming ways; 
So sorry at times to have hurt you, 
So kind on the gloomiest days. 


“But you men !—you calculate nicely 
How near you may go, or how far, 

And never one moment you soften, 
Nor pity the hopes that you mar. 


“And when you at last are successful, 
And the flower floats down to your feet, 
Its colors are no more so perfect, 
Its perfume is no more 80 sweet. 


“Yon leave it to lie on the roadside 
(First trampling it down in the dust), 

And fancy that such is your right here, 
To break and to outrage our trust. 


“You think us so weak, till we sting you, 
And give you at last your deserts ; 

And then you turn round in your anger 
And vow. that all women are flirts. 


“ Believe me, that if you would let us 
Be honest and true, as we are 

(Not striving to conquer us always), 
The world would be better by far.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NE disaster follows another in swift suc- 
cession. We read the details concerning 
wretched victims—the wounded or the dead; we 
are horror-stricken, we lament, and then forget. 
Now and then there comes a catastrophe which 
sends an unwonted thrill through the country, 
like the wreck of the Metropolis, with its hun- 
dred of lost lives, and it would seem as if the 
universal public sentiment would develop a uni- 
versal carefulness which would tend to decrease 
the numer of “accidents.” But nobody is held 
responsible for numerous violations of regula- 
tions which the law regards as essential to secu- 
rity of human life, nobody is punished, and so 
collisions, explosions, shipwrecks, and fires con- 
tinue to occur with fatal frequency. 
A week or two ago a large boiler in a saw-mill 
a few miles from Richmond, Virginia, exploded. 
Half a dozen persons were killed, and as many 
more seriously hurt. It was a ghastly spectacle 
—the scalded flesh and mangled bodies of the 
victims. This ‘accident’? was attributed to the 
water being low in an old boiler, which was des- 
titute of that essential apparatus, a steam-gauge. 
A disastrous explosion recently occurred on 
the steamer Magenta, in the Hudson River, not 
far from Sing Sing. Four lives were lost, and 
several so severely scalded that there is little 
hope of their recovery. The defective condition 
of the boiler was evidently the cause of all this. 
It was much corroded, and gave way when sub- 
jected to sudden pressure of steam. And yet 
this steamer Magenta is said to have undergone 
proper inspection less than a year ago. Either 
**inspection”’ is of little value, or it should be 
more often repeated. 


The “ equinoctial”—although in this vicinity 
it was largely a storm of wind—sent a cold shiv- 
er through every body’s bones. The thermom- 
ter took a sudden dash downward; great snow- 
storms were reported from surrounding sec- 
tions of country, and even here a sprinkling fell. 
March resolved not to go out without vindica- 
ting his old reputation. 





A sudden death recently occurred in a den- 
tist’s chair in Philadelphia in connection with, 
if not resulting from, the use of chloroform. 
The anesthetic was administered to a lady who 
was in feeble health, and after some teeth were 
extracted it was found impossible to restore her 
to consciousness. The coroner’s verdict was 
‘death from fatty degeneration of the heart ;’’ 
and it was thought that any excitement, under 
the circumstances, might have produced death. 





England intends to be prepared for emergen- 
cies. According to the London Times, orders 
for new torpedo vessels for the navy have been 
distributed among various ship-builders, princi- 
pally on the Thames. Two firms have under- 
taken a contract for 8000 torpedo-sinkers. Their 
average weight is 1100 pounds. They are being 
stowed away in various parts of the Royal Arse- 
nal at Woolwich, convenient for shipment to 
stations at home and abroad. The Russians are 
having 100 torpedo boats built on the model of 
one purchased in England. 





The “talking machine,” known as the phono- 
graph, was recently expounded at Chickering 
Hall by Professor J. W. 8. Arnold, of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. This new in- 
vention of Mr. Edison excites great interest, and 
the experiments performed on this occasion 
were highly satisfactory to a large audience. 
The phonograph records with accuracy the 
words spoken to it, and then reproduces them 
at the will of the operator. The vibrations of 
air resulting from spoken words are impressed 
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by means of a steel point upon a sheet of tin- 
foil, which is placed around a grooved cylinder. 
These same vibrations are reproduced by the 
peg og get is, the same words are repeat- 
ed by it in a loud but somewhat metallic tone. 
The future career of this delicate little instru- 
ment promises things novel and wonderful. 





Very sad is the story of the sinking of the 
British training tt Eurydice. She had been 
on a cruise to the West Indies, with about 270 
young men in training for the navy, and offi- 
cers, , and p gers, making the whole 
number on board between 300 and 400. She had 
been for some days expected at Portsmouth, and 
was nearing her destination with full-spread 
sails—an object of admiration to the visitors who 
crowded the esplanade at Ventnor, on the Isle 
of Wight. Suddenly the sky was darkened; 
snow and sleet fell amid violent gusts of wind, 
the blinding storm obscuring every thing from 
the sight of those on shore. The squall was 
brief, but when it had passed, the Aurydice had 
disappeared. Capsized by the gale, she had sunk 
as in an instant, carrying to death her human 
freight. Five persons only were picked up by a 
passing schooner, and but two of those survived 
to tell the brief details of the disaster. The 
wreck occurred on the southern coast of the Isle 
of Wight, off Dunnose Head, about half past four 
o’clock of the afternoon of March 24. 








On March 20 occurred the marriage of the 
Earl of Rosebery and Miss Hannah de Roths- 
child—an event which had been widely an- 
nounced, and in which the deepest interest was 
feltin London. The civil ceremony at the Reg- 
istrar’s Office was brief; and at this the bride 
wore a brocaded silk dress, a gray cashmere 
cloak lined with ermine, and a white bonnet. 
At Christ Church, where the religious ceremony 
was performed, she was dressed in white satin, 
nearly covered with ssels lace, rows of or- 
ange flowers alternati ith the flounces. She 
also wore a veil of Brussels lace, a wreath of or- 
ange blossoms, and her only jewels were ear- 
rings of pearls and diamonds. She was accompa- 
nied by four child bride-maids, whose costumes 
were of white silk, with three-cornered hats 
trimmed with swan’s-down, 





A scheme projected for flooding the Desert of 
Sahara is of novel interest. There is in the des- 
ert a vast plain or hollow known as El Juf. 
The greatest length of this depression is about 
500 miles, its breadth about 120, and its area 
about 80,000 square miles, This plain is depress- 
ed about 200 feet below sea-level, and was for- 
merly connected with the Atlantic Ocean by the 
Red Channel, which has been blocked up with 
sand in process of time. It has been proposed 
by Mr. Donald Mackenzie to re-open this chan- 
nel and let in the sea, so that commerce may be 
carried on with places in the interior which are 
rich in produce of various kinds. The accom- 
plishment of this project would open a navigable 
highway to the very heart of Africa for purposes 
of commerce and for the infgences of civiliza- 
tion. 





A writer in an exchange thus discourses: “The 
onion is one of the most nutritious, healthful, 
and detestable articles of food found in our tr 
kets. We never ate one, to our knowledge, and 
never expect to; we can smell them a mile off, 

erhaps. A few grains of roasted coffee eaten 
mmediately afterward, or a tea-spoonful or two 
of vinegar swallowed, removes at once the odor 
from the breath.”’ If this antidote is sure, it is 
to be hoped that lovers of onions will carry a 
small box of roasted coffee or a vial of vinegar 
in their pockets. 





Constantinople is still suffering from the ty- 
phus fever, which is increasing rather than de- 
creasing. At Erzerum the Sanitary Commis- 
sion found 20,000 corpses buried two feet under- 

round, frozen, but not decomposed, and at the 
atest reports were considering what sanitary 
measures should be taken. 





‘How old is your grandpa?” asked one little 
girl of her companion the other day. 

‘Hush !’? was the reply; “don’t speak so 
loud. I believe God has forgotten him.” 





It is a fact pleasant to be known by those vis- 
iting the New York Aquarium that the broncho 
horses which perform such wonderful tricks 
were taught wholly by means of kindness, pa- 
tience, and skill. The old system of training 
by fear is superseded by a more excellent way. 
The horse is taught to feel that his trainer is his 
friend, and will not hurt him; and though nat- 
urally a very timid animal, kindness wins his 
confidence, and then, when he understands what 
he is desired to do, he will try to do it. The 
whip is used, not as an instrument of torture, 
but as a means of communicating to the horse 
the wishes of his keeper. Movements and touch- 
es of the whip he soon learns to understand, and 
he will watch for these signals intently. The 
broncho horses thus receive their directions for 
the tricks they perform, and obey orders exactly 
if there is uniformity in giving them. The dis- 
tinctive name of these horses comes from the 
Spanish broncho—wild horse. They are not con- 
sidered more intelligent than common horses, 
but are handsomer and more spirited, and their 
being perfectly wild is a great advantage for pur- 
poses of training. 





The new organ in Grace Church, recently com- 
pleted, is the ay oy in any church in this coun- 
try, and said to be the only one of the kind in 
the world. It is built entirely in an extension 
outside of the church, is blown by a Rider hot- 
air compression engine, and has nearly four thou- 
sand pipes, and forty-five speaking stops. There 
are thirty notes in the pedals and sixty-one in 
the manuals, the principal feature in this organ 
being that it has a sixteen-foot reed in each 
manual, A novel point is that three organs are 
played from the same key-board. One of them 
is an echo organ, and is built between the ceil- 
ing and the roof over the centre of the church. 
That instrument, as well as the old choir organ, 
is played by electricity. In connection with the 
mechanism there are twenty miles of wire. The 
stops of the old organ are situated immediately 
above those of the new one, and the connection 
is made by electric wires. The construction of 
this organ began in July, 1877, and the work has 
been going on almost continuously. Its cost is 
about $20,000, 
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SISTER SLAVES. 


See illustrations on pages 256 and 257. 


Yor think there is little of kinship between them ? 
Perhaps not in blood, yet there’s likeness of soul ; 
And in bondage ‘tis patent to all who have seen them 
That both are fast held under iron control. 
The simpering girl, with her airs and her graces, 
Is sister at heart to the hard-working drudge: 
Two types of to-day, as they stand in their places; 
Whose lot is the sadder, I leave you to judge. 


One, chained to the block, is the victim of Fashion ; 
Her object in life to be perfectly dressed ; 
Too silly for reason, too shallow for passion, 
She passes her days ‘neath a tyrant’s behest. 
Thus pinioned and fettered, and warily moving, 
Least looping should fail her, or band come apart: 
What room is there left her for thinking or loving? 
What noble ambition can enter her heart? 


And one, the worn wife of as grizzled a farmer ; 
She kneads the great loaves for the “ men-folks” 


to eat. 
In the wheat fields the green blades are springing 
like armor; 
Afar in the forests the flowers are sweet. 
She lifts not her eyes. Within kitchen walls narrow 
Her life is pent up. The most hopeless of slaves, 
Though weary and jaded in sinew and marrow, 
She never complains. Women rest in their graves. 


Twin victims, for which have we tenderest pity— 
For mother and wife toiling on till she dies, 

Or the frivolous butterfly child of the city, 
All blind to the glory of earth and of skies? 

Is it fate, or ill fortune, hath woven about you 
Strong meshes which ye are too helpless to break ? 

Shall we scornfully wonder, or angrily flout you, 
Or strive from their torpor your minds to awake? 


Yet, Venus of old, with your queenly derision, 
How you would disdain the belle’s tawdry array! 
Free footstep untr lied, cool hand of decision, 
Sweet laugh like bells pealing, were yours in the day 
When you reigned over men by the might of your 
beauty ; 
No fetters were o’er you in body or brain; 
The world would bow down in the gladness of duty 
Could you but awake in your splendor again. 





And, Pallas and Venus, if now you were holding 

A talk over womanhood, what would you say, 
The words of wise counsel while you were unfolding, 

If some one should show you these pictures to-day ? 
I dream of your faces: divinest compassion 

Would yearn the poor toiler to pity and save; 
And your largeness of scorn would descend on the 

fashion 
Which binds, unresisting, the idler a slave. 





A CROCKERY CREAM-POT. 
A KERAMIC TALE. 

UR china club met one evening at Sophy 
Groves’s, and she said: “ There is a dear old 
woman with us from the country, whom I want 
you to see. She has a curious piece of old pot- 
tery, about which she tells a romantic story. I 
have her to come down stairs to-night and 
tell you the tale in her own way. Would you 
like to hear it?” Of course we were eager to do 
so, and Sophy at once brought Cousin Eunice to us. 


“Well, i never! To think of your all settin’ 
round to hear me talk, jest as if I was a book or 
alib’ry. I’m real ’fraid you'll be dis’p’inted ; but 
I promised Sophiey, an’ I allers set by my word, 
so here goes. I won’t show you the crock’ry till 
you’ve heerd the story, ’cause they'd spile each 
other at fust. 

“Ye see, twas when we lived on the Yeller 
House Farm. Father he’d been dead more’n two 
year. He used to be, one time, real well off an’ 
prosp’rous; but he signed his name to help his 
friends, an’ crops was bad, an’ somehow he got 
broke down, an’ he jest gin up an’ died, an’ we 
on’y had the farm, an’ that was mortgaged, an’ 
we was poor enough, I tell ye. But we rubbed 
an’ scrubbed along. Me an’ ma was smart, an’ 
not a bit ’fraid o’ work, an’ we wouldn’t ha’ mind- 
ed nothin’ at all if it hadn’t been for Prissy— 
Priscilly her name was. She was the baby, ye 
see, five year younger ’n me, an’ jest as different 
as—as a rose-bud from a cabbage. I can’t tell 
ye how pritty she was—so soft an’ white an’ clean 
an’ sweet, with yeiler hair an’ big blue eyes an’ 
pink cheeks an’ little white teeth showin’ when 
she laffed ; an’ she was so spry an’ little, an’ she’d 
dance round like a robin, an’ sing jest like one 
too, an’ when she laffed, why, *twas the rinkleist, 
tinkleist, bubbleist kin’ of a noise, like Shiner 
Brook goin’ over the steppin’ stuns. She had 
sech coaxin’ little ways, ye couldn’t no more say 
‘no’ to her than—than nothin’, Oh! how ma an’ 
me sot by that little gal! She warn’t very strong, 
an’ we wouldn’t have her do much work. We 
sent her to school, an’ we got her pritty clo’es, 
an’ let her keep her hands soft an’ white. There 
warn’t nothin’ we wouldn’t do for her. An’ she 
was wuth it, too. There warn’t no spilin’ her. 
She was sweet all the way through; she’d beg us 
not to do so much for her, an’ she’d try to make me 
wear her nice clo’es an’ her blue ribbons; an’ when 
she went out to visit the big folks—for they took 
a deal o’ notice on her—she’d allers bring home 
suthin’ nice to me an’ ma. 

“Well, Prissy gct to be nigh on to eighteen, 
an’ she had a lot o’ beaux, an’ plenty o’ good 
honest fellows would ha’ ben glad an’ proud to 
marry her, though she hadn’t a bit o’ money, 
she was that pritty an’ sweet an’ cute. But she 
didn’t somehow take to none on ’em; she was 
gentle an’ sweet-spoken to em, an’ awful sorry 
when she thought she’d hurt their feelin’s. But 
she says, says she to me, many’s the time, ‘ But 
I don’t want to marry ’em, Eunice, an’ why don’t 
they let me alone? I want to stay with you an’ 
ma,’ says she. But bimeby there come a young 
man to Wellsville, a-boardin’ to Miss Cap’n Hall’s. 
He was a fishin’ an’ shootin’ feller; had a great 
lot o” h-poles that all took to pieces 
an’ shet up, an’ a gun, an’ bags to put his birds in 
when he shot ’em, an’ baskets to hold his shiners 
an’ punkin-seeds and bull-heads. He was a real 
well-favored young man, an’ nice-mannered; an’ 
Prissy she got acquainted with him one day when 





she went to see Creeshy Hall, an’ she took to him 
powerful, an’ he jest followed her aroun’ like 
her shadder, or like Mary’s lamb in the hymn, 
an’ I never see any one set so much by another 
as he seemed to set by our Prissy. Wa’al, of 
course I couldn’t shet my eyes to it; an’ so I 
went to Miss Cap’n Hall’s an’I asked all about 
their new boarder—his name was Rice, Arnold 
Rice—an’ she told me he b’longed to a real good 
respectable family in Prov’dence. His father was 
a lawyer, and Miss Hall said she’d done sewin’ for 
his folks, an’ knew ’em real well; an’ she said they 
was ortherdox, an’ in good standin’ in the Bap- 
tist Church, an’ there warn’t nothin’ sly, or sneak- 
in’, or underhan’, in any o’ the tribe. So that 
settled me, an’ I jest give myself up to lookin’ at 
that pritty pair, an’ watchin’ their love story—a 
better one than any I ever read in a book. 

“Tt’s a great while ago now, but somehow I 
can see it plain as print this minnit. He used 
to come walkin’ home with her summer a’ter- 
noons, an’ I'd set at the winder to watch ’em— 
him so tall an’ dark-complected an’ strong an’ 
bold-lookin’, an’ her so little an’ fair an’ scary. 
He’d look down on her with sech a look in his 
eyes, seemed ’s though he could eat her right up ; 
an’ she’d jest give little bits o’ peeks up at him, 
shy an’ frightened like. "Twas a pritty sight, an’ 
I never got tired o’ lookin’ at it. I never asked 
Prissy no questions; I knew she’d tell me when 
she was ready. Things had gone on so for "bout 
all summer, when Cousin ’Lias Bacon he writ a 
letter to ma, an’ asked her if she wouldn’t take 
his little boy Moses an’ keep him a spell. His 
ma was weakly an’ run down, an’ she couldn’t 
stan’ much; an’ Mosey was a real boy, kitin’ 
aroun’ an’ hollerin’ an’ stavin’, an’ made his ma 
*most crazy. So ma an’ me we talked it over, 
an’ we guessed we’d better have the young one 
come. Cousin ’Lias was a queer fish, an’ never 
had much to do with his folks. He had a good 
deal o’ money laid away, so ’twas thought, but he 
never give none away. Howsomever, his wife 
was a real nice woman, an’ a long-suff’rin’ one 
too, for she’d had a pritty hard row to hoe with 
*Lias Bacon, I can tell ye, an’ we felt for her, me 
an’ ma. So we writ back that he might send the 
boy along, an’ next week the little chap came. 

“He was good enough, as boys go, but he was 
up to his capers, an’ he ’most raised the roof o’ 
the old farm-house with his noise an’ his didos. 
He was a little feller, on’y about five years old, 
but, oh! how he could yell an’ screech! He ran- 
sacked the hull house from garrit to sullar, an’ 
there warn’t nothin’ he didn’t peek into an’ pry 
into. He used to spend hours a-playin’ up in the 
attic under the rafters, an’ he hid away his little 
belongin’s there, an’ called it his ‘ cubby-house.’ 

“ Well, he’d ben to our house nigh on to three 
weeks, when one day we got a letter from ’Lias 
sayin’ that his wife was real bad, she’d got some 
kind o’ liver, an’ the doctors thought she was 
dang’rous, so wouldn’t me an’ ma come over an’ 
help nuss her? He said he guessed we needn’t 
fetch Mosey, ’cause it might worry Harri’t (that 
was his wife’s name). So me an’ ma we made 
our minds right up to go, an’ we thought we'd 
take Prissy too, for some way it didn’t look jest 
right to leave a young slip like that alone, an’ 
she courtin’ too.’ So we told her she’d better put 
up her things an’ come along, and we'd get old 
Miss Talcott to stay to the farm an’ look to Mosey 
while we wes gone. Prissy didn’t like the idee 
overmuch, but she was allers gentle an’ easy an’ 
willin’ to mind, an’ so she got ready an’ we went 
off. She contrived to see Arnold ’fore she went, 
an’ she come in from her confab with him as 
red as a rose, an’ her eyes jest shinin’, so I knew 
he’d said some real sweet things to her, an’ every 
thing was right. 

“When we got to ’Lias’s we found Cousin 
Harri't pritty bad, an’ we staid a week. Me 
an’ ma liked it, for twas a change from farm- 
work, an’ we was doin’ good too, an’ tha tallers 
makes folks feel comfortable. But Priss she 
was humsick, an’ I knew the reason why ; so jest 
as soon as Harri’t chirked up a little an’ took to 
her vittles, an’ began to set up an’ see to things, 
I told ma we'd better be movin’. So we packed 
our duds an’ said our says, an’ come off. ’Lias 
didn’t say much, but then that was his way, an’ I 
knew he felt thank ye, ma’am, if he didn’t say so. 
An’ Harri’t she went on enough for both, ’bout 
how good we was, an’ how she never ’d ’a got up 
without us, an’ how she never could forgit, an’ 
80 On, an’ so on. 

“Well, we come off, an’ Prissy she brighten- 
ed right straight up as soon as we got under way, 
an’ she laffed an’ chattered like a chippin’-squir’l. 
When we got to the farm ’twas near sundown, 
but the old Yeller House looked real bright an’ 
hum-like, an’ Priss she jumped out real spry, an’ 
says she, a-clappin’ her hands, ‘Oh, I’m so glad 
I'm to hum!’ Old Miss Talcott she’d ben real 
trusty an’ seen to things, an’ took good care o’ 
Mosey. He come a-runnin’ up to see us, with 
his face jest a mess o’ dirt, an’ his white hair 
a-stickin’ through the holes in the straw hat that 
was jest bought afore we went away. He’d ben 
a’ter the cows with Enoch. Miss Talcott said he 
went ev'ry day, an’ he’d took the awfulest shine 
to old Buttercup, the crumpled-horn cow, an’ he 
called her ‘ Butty,’ an’ said she was his’n, an’ he 
was a-goin’ to take her hum to show pa an’ ma. 
Prissy she run up stairs, an’ I knew she was 
sprucin’ up a bit in case somebody should drop 
in, an’ a’ter a spell she came down with her blue 
print on, an’ her hair all smooth an’ shiny. But 
somebody didn’t come, an’ the blue print was all 
for nothin’. 

“The next mornin’ Creeshy Hall went by the 
house, an’ I was in the yard. She see me, an’ she 
stopped an’ asked me "bout Cousin Harri’t, an’ 
then, says she, ‘Queer "bout Arnold Rice, ain’t 
it?’ An’ says I,‘ What "bout him?’ An’ says 
she, ‘Why, he’s gone off, an’ never said nothin’, 
or let on that he was goin’ till the last minnit, 
an’ things looks real bad.’ Then she went on to 
tell how she an’ Miss Hall they was out Friday 





a’ternoon to ’paratory lectur’, an’ when they 
come home Arnold Rice warn’t there, but he’d 
left a scrap of a letter tellin’ ’em he had to go off 
sudden, an’ he’d write soon as he could. ‘But he 
ain’t never writ again,’ she says,‘an’ folks see 
him go off in the cars with a woman, an’ he kissed 
her when they fust met, an’ some people thinks 
she was his wife, an’—’ 

“She was goin’ on very glib, when I heerd a 
little rustlin’ sound ahind me, an’ I looked aroun’ 
quick, an’ there was my Prissy slippin’ down 
into a little limp heap on the floor, right by my 
side, with her little han’s a-holdin’ to my dress. 
I knew she’d heerd it all, an’ I took her up an’ car- 
ried her into the settin’-room an’ put her on the 
sofy, an’ I shet out Creeshy Hall an’ all the world 
but me an’ ma, an’ we took care of our poor lit- 
tle lamb. 

“She warn’t the kind that bears up agin sech 
things. She hadn’t much sperrit, I s’pose. She 
was jest a soft, lovin’, clingin’ little thing, an’ she 
give right up now. Hours an’ hours she'd lay 
an’ cry, cry, ery, all to her own self, very softly, 
till I thought it would break my heart. We nev- 
er heerd nothin’ more of Arnold Rice. I s’pose 
—lI’ve thought so sence, time an’ time agin—that 
we ought to ha’ writ to his folks or suthin’, but 
Prissy she give right up herself, an’ we kind o’ 
follered her lead, an’ never thought things could 
be helped. She never would have him blamed. 
If me an’ ma said any thing agin him—an’ we 
couldn’t help it sometimes, we got so riled up— 
she’d cry harder, an’ say, ‘Don’t! don’t! I can’t 
bear it. He’s on’y changed his mind, an’ I love 
him jest as much.’ Oh, how thin an’ peaked an’ 
scrawny that little cretur did git!—her face so 
white an’ small, whiter an’ littler ev'ry day. But 
her eyes was the wust. She cried so much that 
they was allers red an’ swelled up, an’ the blue 
seemed to wash all out on’em, An’ bimeby they 
hurt her so she had to set in a dark room all the 
time, an’ couldn’t a-bear the teentyest speck o’ 
light. We sent for old Dr. Terry, an’ he looked 
at her, an’ felt on her, an’ talked to her; an’ then 
he come out of the room, an’ he beckoned to me; 
an’ we went into the kitchen, an’ says he to me, 
‘ Her eyes is very bad, an’ she ought to go to a eye- 
doctor to Bost’n. I don’t know enough myself,’ 
says he, ‘bout sech things, an’ there ain’t no time 
to be lost.’ Aj’ he tried to explain things to me, 
how the optercles or suthin’ was all askew an’ 
out o’ kilter, but I didn’t pay much ’tention to 
that part of it, I was so took up with thinkin’ 
how we could send her to Bost’n. I knowed 
*twould cost a mint 0’ money, an’ we was poor 
enough, ye know. I talked it all over with ma, 
an’ we cried a little, an’ prayed a good deal, an’ 
bimeby it come into our heads to try Cousin ’Lias. 

“We hadn’t no great hopes, but we writ him a 
letter, an’ we telled him all ’bout Prissy, an’ asked 
him if he couldn’t help us. An’ there come a 
answer in a few days, kind o’ grumpy an’ crusty 
—for that was ’Lias’s way—but it had a fifty- 
dollar note in it. You better b’l’eve we was glad 
that day, me an’ ma. We hadn’t telled Prissy 
any thing "bout what the doctor ’d said; but now 
we went to her an’ we out with the hull story, 
an’ showed her the money. But it didn’t bright- 
en up the little white mite of a face or make the 
old laff come we missed so dreadful bad. She on’y 
kind o’ sighed, an’ says, ‘I don’t care for my eyes 
now, but if you want me to be cured, I’ll do any 
thing for you an’ Eunice, ma; you’re so good to 
your little Priss !’ 

“Well, we took the fifty-dollar note an’ we 
put it into Prissy’s work-box, an’ we made up our 
minds we'd start right off the nex’ day but one 
for Bost’n to see the eye-doctor. That was in 
the mornin’ ’bout ten o’clock. I rec’lect a’ter I 
put the money in the work-box an’ stood it on 
the bureau in ma’s bedroom, I went out to the 
kitchen to make some blackb’ry pies, an’ all the 
time I was siftin’ in sugar an’ rollin’ crust an’ 
greasin’ my pans I was a-thinkin’ an’ thinkin’ o’ 
that money an’ the Bost’n doctor. I never can 
smell stewed blackb’ries to this day, much more 
see a pie with the black-lookin’ juice a-soozin’ 
out through the yeller crust, ’thout thinkin’ 0’ 
that day, o’ little Prissy, an’ the fifty-dollar note. 

“Twas that evenin’ me an’ ma was settin’ in 
the keepin’-room, an’ Prissy a-layin’ down on the 
sofy, when ma she says, ‘Eunice, I ’most can’t 
b’l’eve it’s true "bout ’Lias’s sendin’ that money. 
He’s a near man, ’Lias is, an’ it’s like pullin’ his 
teeth to git money out o’ him. Do bring me that 
note, an’ make it seem kind o’ real.’ I laffed a 
little, an’ says I, ‘ Well, ma, seein’s b’l’evin’ ;’ an’ 
I went to the bureau in the nex’ room, an’ opened 
the work-box to take out the note; but—’twarn’t 
there! 

“T turned over the things, the spools an’ reels 
an’ needles an’ wax; I opened the little boxes, 
an’ lifted the lids, an’ looked an’ looked an’ looked. 
But it warn’t there. 

“*Ma,’ I called out, kind o’ quick an’ sharp 
like, ‘have you took that money ?’ 

“*Took the money!’ says ma, a-gittin’ up an’ 
comin’ into the bedroom. ‘What do ye mean, 
Eunice ?” 

“* Why,’ says I, all out 0’ breath an’ p’intin’ to 
the mussed-up work-box, ‘I mean the money’s 
gone—Prissy’s money.’ 

“*Tt can’t be,” says ma. ‘You never could find 
any thin’ cept it was right under your nose,’ says 
she; but her voice was kind o’ quavery, an’ her 
hands shook as she turned over the things in the 
box an’ hustled ’em out on the bureau. It didn’t 
do no good: the note was gone. 

“ At fust we couldn’t do nothin’ but mourn an’ 
lament an’ run aroun’ like crazy folks; but bime- 
by we thought o’ little Mosey. ‘That boy’s took 
it,” says ma; ‘I knowed it all the time;’ an’ she 
Tun out into the kitchen an’ ketched up Mosey, 
who was layin’ on the floor with the dog, an’ she 
shook him one way an’ then t’other, an’ fetched 
him into the bedroom, an’ she an’ me, both to 
once, we says, ‘What have you gone an’ done 
with dear Cousin Prissy’s money?’ An’ Mosey 
he yelled an’ screeched, an’ kicked an’ scratched 





an’ bit, an’ we couldn’t git nothin’ out on him 
till Prissy she called him (he allers took to Pris- 
sy—I don’t know who didn’t), an’ he went up to 
her an’ laid his head down in her lap, an’ he says, 
‘Mosey never took no money. Mosey boy. 
On’y took pritty paper out o’ Pwissy’s box.’ Me 
an’ ma was jest goin’ to up an’ speak agin, but 
Prissy she shook her head at us, an’ says she, 
very soft an’ sweet, a-strokin’ his mop o’ yeller 
frizzy hair, ‘An’ what did Mosey do with the 
pritty paper?’ ‘ Mosey give it to Butty, poo’ ole 
mooly cow. All et up now, down in Butty’s 
tummy.’ 

“Oh, young people, young people, if you on’y 
knowed how I felt then! I see it all afore me, 
how that limb of a boy had gone an’ got that 
precious bill—the bill that was to give back Pris- 
sy’s blue bright eyes that the sight was leavin’ 
so fast ; an’ how he’d took it out to the barn-yard 
to play with, an’ then tucked it into old Butter- 
cup’s mouth, an’ it had gone, gone, gone! I can’t 
rec’lect any more "bout that night; it’s too dark 
an’ dreadful to think of. An’ the days that come 
nex’, they was all dreadful too. We couldn't git 
no light; we dassn’t ask Cousin ’Lias for more 
money, though it was his own flesh an’ blood that 
had lost the bill he sent us, an’ Prissy’s eyes got 
wuss, an’ she couldn’t see much to speak of, an’ 
we was ’way, way down in the deeps. Prissy she 
was sweet an’ patient. She see we was cross to 
Mosey—we couldn’t help it, could we, now ?-—an’ 
so she made it up to him by cossetin’ an’ cud- 
dlin’ him, an’ keepin’ him with her hours to a 
time ; an’ he took to her more an’ more, an’ ‘twas 
a real cute sight to see him curled up on the sofy 
by her side, his fat hard red cheek a-pressed up 
to her white thin face, an’ his little brown han’ 
a-strokin’ her hair, an’ him a-callin’ her ‘ Dee-e-ear 
Pwissy, pwitty Pwissy, mine owny-doney Pwissy.’ 

“One day I was sittin’ in the kitchen peelin’ 
apples for a pan dowdy, an’ a-listenin’ to Priss 
an’ Mosey in the nex’ room. He was mighty lov- 
in’ that day, an’ he called her all the cunnin’est 
names you ever heard on, an’ bimeby he says, 
says he, ‘ Oh, darlin’! an’ then Prissy she up an’ 
bust out cryin’, an’ she says, ‘Oh, Mosey! Mosey! 
don’t never, never call me your darlin’,’ says she. 
An’ I knowed then she was thinkin’ o’ Arnold 
Rice, an’ what names he used to call her, an’ I 
tell ye I thought of a few names I'd like to call 
him! An’I was a-goin’ in to see if I could com- 
fort her any, but I heerd Mosey a-kissin’ her an’ 
a-sayin’, ‘ Don’t ky, don’t ky; Mosey git oo pwitty 
things ;’ an’ he slipped down off the sofy an’ went 
a-runnin’ up stairs. 

“So I says to myself, ‘ He’s the best a’ter all. 
He’s little, an’ she don’t mind him, an’ he’s got 
sech little cunnin’ ways, it helps her poor sore 
little heart.’ So I kep’ where I was, an’ I heerd 
Mosey a-comin’ down the stairs, a-stompin’ as 
usual with his little cow-hide boots he was so 
proud on; an’ he come into the keepin’-room, an’ 
he kep’ makin’ a kind o’ mooin’ noise. ‘ Moo-o,’ 
says he; ‘ here old cow comin’, Pwissy ;’ an’ then 
they goes to talkin’, an’ says she, ‘ Where did you 
get this? TI ain't seen it sence I was a little girl.’ 
An’ says he, ‘In my cubby-house up ’tairs. is 
ole Butty, poo’ mooly cow.’ Then I heerd a kind 
o’ rattlin’ noise, an’ then a rustlin’ like paper, an’ 
then nothin’ at all for a minute, when sudden 
there come a kind o’ cry, such a queer, sharp, but 
shaky cry that I dropped my knife an’ the ap- 
ples an’ run into the nex’ room, an’— Well, this 
is the first thing I saw.” 

Unrolling a large silk handkerchief, Cousin 
Eunice placed upon the table, around which we 
crowded at once, a piece of pottery. It was a 
creamer of the old marbled or tortoise-shell ware 
in the form of a cow, its curled tail making the 
handle, its nose the spout. 

“This cream pot,” went on the old lady, “had - 
been in our fam’ly a good spell, but it got put 
away, an’ I hadn’t seen it no more ’n Prissy had 
for a long time. It was a-settin’ on the little 
stand by the sofy now, an’ right by it, all mussed 
up an’ crumpled, was Cousin ’Lias’s fifty-dollar 
note. I ketched it up, I smoothed it out, I for- 
got little Priss. It was hull, it was there all safe 
an’ soun’, an’ I could ha’ cried with joy. But I 
heerd a half sob, a kind o’ chokin’ sound, an’ [ 
looked round quick at the little sister whose eyes 
would now be saved to me an’ ma. 

“She warn’t lookin’ at the note, she warn’t 
lookin’ at me, she warn’t thinkin’, I’d ha’ bet, o’ 
any thin’ short o’ heaven an’ everlastin’ day. 
She lay a-smilin’ sech a smile, an’ a- holdin’ 
close up to her poor half-blind eyes some pieces 
o’ paper I couldn’t make nothin’ on. 

“* What ails ye ?’ I says, frightened like; ‘ what 
ye got, Prissy 9” 

“She held the papers out to me, all tored an’ 
creasy, an’ she says, a-laffin’ right out like a bird, 
says she,‘He writ it, Arnold did, my own true 
good Arnold, the very day he went off. See, it 
says ‘ the 28th,’ an’ that was the time, you know, 
an’ he loved me all the time.’ 

“T pieced out the scraps an’ spelled out the 
words—how on airth did she ever do it with her 
poor red eyes?—an’ it reely was a note Arnold 
Rice had writ the day he went off, sayin’ he was 
called hum to his father, who was took with 
typher fever, an’ how he'd got to go that very 
hour in the train with his sister, who was goin’ 
through from Boston, an’ how he loved her, an’ 
wanted her to marry him, an’ would she, an’ 
could she, an’ when would she write to him, 
an’— Qh, I can’t rec’lect it all; ‘twas jest a 
real love-letter, ye know. An’ oh, sech a time. 


‘Ma come in, an’ we tried to tell her, an’ we 


all talked to once, an’ Mosey he undertook to 
say as how he fed old Butty with ‘ pwitty papers 
in her little tummy.’ He’d rolled ’em up an’ 
tucked ’em into the hole in the top here—ye see 
the lid lifts off; an’ when he was a-talkin’ o’ old 
Butty, the mooly cow, he meant this old cream 
pot he’d got hid away up garrit, an’ not old But- 
tercup in the barn-yard. 

“ Well, we laffed an’ we cried, an’ we kissed 
each other, an’ we hugged Mosey; an’ Priss, her 
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pritty pale face all smiles an’ light, she kep’ a-say- 
in’ over an’ agin, ‘I knowed he loved me; I know- 
ed it all the time.’ Poor little cretur! what had 
she cried her eyes out for, if she knowed that, I'd 
like to know? But jest as we was goin’ on in a 
crazy, loony kind o’ way, like cats in caniption 
fits, the side door opened, an’ in flew Miss Cap’n 
Hall. She didn’t seem to take no notice of our 
goin’s on. Her face was red, an’ she was that out 
o’ breath she couldn’t hardly speak ; an’ says she, 
a-gaspin’ an’ chokin’: ‘Oh, Miss Wilcox! Oh, Eu- 
nice! Oh, Priscilly! I got a letter from Prov’dence 
from Mr. Arnold’s ma. An’ he’s ben sick—awful 
sick ; he took the fever from his pa, an’ he’s ben 
dang’rous, an’ they thought he wouldn’t git up; 
but he has, an’ she’s writ to say he’s settin’ up, 
an’ jest as soon as he can travel he’s comin’ to 
Wellsville, where—jest hark to this, Priscilly, you 
poor little weed you !—where, says his ma, he seems 
ter ’ve left his heart. Who's got his heart, Prissy, 
you dear, blessed, abused, sickly littlk—’ But 
we didn’t ketch the last words, because of the 
hearty smacks she put on Priss’s thin cheeks, as 
she hugged and squeezed her to her honest old 
heart. She was allers a good soul, Mary Ann Hall. 

“But how I am spinnin’ this out! ’Fore we 
got fixed up for Bost’n the red eyes got better, 
an’ old Dr. Terry he said he guessed he’d wait, 
*f he was us, an’ see ’f Priss didn’t git well herseif, 
without a eye-doctor; an’ sure enough she did, 
an’ by the time Arnold Rice come on from Prov’- 
dence the eyes was jest vi’lets agin, blue an’ sweet 
an’ soft. An’ we sent the fifty-dollar note back 
to Cousin ’Lias; but it come trav’lin’ back agin, 
d’rected to Miss Priscilly Wilcox, for a weddin’ 
present. For there was a weddin’ that very fall, 
an’ Mosey had a bran’-new butternut suit 0’ clo’es 
to wear to it, an’ stood right up by the bride, 
a-snugglin’ his yeller head up agin her, till old 
Parson Cook said, ‘What God’s jined together 
let no man put asunder,’ an’ Prissy was Miss Ar- 
nold Rice. 

“ Well, Parson Cook he allers said—I’ve heerd 
him time an’ agin—that 'twas a wonderful prov’- 
dence all I ben a-tellin’ ye, an int’position, ye 
know, partic’lar "bout the findin’ the letter an’ 
the money in the old cream pot. But somehow 
I never could make it seem that way, though I 
don’t throw no disrespect on Prov’dence. Ye 
see, what was the use o’ that kind o’ int’position 
jest then? If Mosey hadn’t fetched that crock’ry 
cow down, an’ the letter turned up, why, Mrs. 
Cap’n Hall would ha’ ben in in a jiffy an’ set 
things right; an’ if she hadn’t come, why, Arnold 
hisself would ha’ ben there in a few days, an’ 
then ’twould ha’ ben all right. But then you may 
say, ‘But there’s the money, how "bout that? 
Well, what was the use o’ the money, ’s long as 
Prissy’s eyes got well ’thout it? I dono—I don’t 
like to crit’cise, but seems ’s if it might ha’ ben 
fixed diff’ent, an’ the cow found ’fore we got all 
tuckered out with worry an’ trouble, ’stead o’ 
turnin’ up jest when we didn’t need her to set 
things straight. But I s’pose it’s all right; ten- 
nerate, it’s all gone an’ passed, an’ ‘little Prissy’s’ 
got a grandson—her son Jabez’s youngest boy— 
that looks the very picter o’ little Mosey, yeller 
hair an’ all, an’ I’m savin’ up this cream pot for 
him.” 





THE WOMEN’S HOTEL. 


YP XHE opening of the Women’s Hotel on Fourth 

Avenue, between Thirty-second and Thirty- 
third streets, is an incident of so much interest 
that we devote two pages of the Bazar to illus- 
trations of the building, from which our readers 
can gain a correct idea of its general appearance 
and internal arrangement. The objects of the late 
Mr. A. T. Stewart in planning this hotel have been 
so generally misunderstood by the public that a 
few words of explanation will not be out of place. 
From the first publication of his intentions there 
was an impression that he meant to found a kind 
of “home,” in which poor girls and women who 
were obliged to earn their living in shops or by 
sewing could obtain comfortable lodging and 
wholesome food for a very small sum of money— 
not more than they are compelled to pay for mean 
lodgings and unwholesome food at cheap and 
overcrowded boarding-houses. But this, it seems, 
was not Mr. Stewart’s intention. The Women’s 
Hotel is not for this class of girls and women at 
all, but for those who are able to earn at least 
from ten to fifteen dollars a week. The low- 
est price for board and lodging is six dollars a 
week ; the privilege of occupying alone a single 
room costs a dollar a week extra; that of occu- 
pying alone a large parlor room, from three to 
five dollars a week extra, payment for board and 
rooms to be made weekly in advance. There is, 
it will be seen, no charity in these arrangements. 
While no criticism of Mr. Stewart’s intentions is 
implied in these statements, as he had the right, 
of course, to make what arrangements he chose, 
it is proper to correct a popular misapprehension 
of his motives. 

The Women’s Hotel is undoubtedly a good in- 
stitution for the class of inmates who will be able 
to pay the rates demanded for board and lodg- 
ing, and who will be willing to submit to the 
rules and regulations framed for their govern- 
ment. Most of these are excellent, while others 
it may be found expedient to modify. The gas 
in the parlors, library, and public rooms will 
be turned off at eleven o’clock in the evening, 
when all the inmates must retire to their rooms ; 
and at half past eleven the gas in the rooms will 
be turned off, and extra gas will bear an extra 
charge. Again, “the manager may at any time, 
and with or without cause, terminate the right of 
any boarder to remain in the hotel; and upon 
notice thereof she must forthwith remove there- 
from.” No extra furniture, or dogs, cats, birds, 
or pets of any kind, will be allowed in the rooms, 
and trunks and boxes must be stored in a place 
provided for that purpose. The inmates must 
have their washing done in the hotel laundry, 
for which an extra price is to be paid, or car- 











ry it themselves to some outside laundry, as 
“‘washer-women will not be allowed in the rooms.” 
The laundry prices are moderate, but extra prices 
are charged for washing large pieces, such as 
dresses, skirts, etc. A small extra price will also 
be charged for the use of the bath-rooms; and 
extra charges will be made for all meals sent to 
the rooms, which will be permitted only in cases 
of illness, and by direction of the manager. In- 
mates may entertain invited lady guests at any 
meal by paying at the following rates: break- 
fast, thirty-five cents; lunch, twenty-five cents; 
dinner, fifty cents. In such cases tickets for the 
meal must be procured at the office. 

The arrangement of the building leaves noth- 
ing to be desired in the shape of comfort, securi- 
ty, and elegance. Constructed of brick and iron, 
with as little wood-work as possible, it is practi- 
cally fire-proof. The style of architecture is com- 
posite, and has an air of simple massiveness and 
substantiality. It was built from the designs of 
the late Mr. John Kellum, and probably no struc- 
ture of the kind in this country combines in a 
greater degree all the requirements of a hotel. 
The eight large reception parlors, where alone 
visitors can be received, are fitted up with great 
elegance, and the private rooms are models of 
their kind. The parlor sleeping-rooms through- 
out the building are about fifteen by sixteen feet 
in size. The furniture is of black-walnut. The 
bedsteads are of various designs, with dressing- 
cases to correspond with them. Marble-top cen- 
tre tables and wash-stands, with hot and cold wa- 
ter, are to be found in every room. Closets are 
ingeniously introduced beneath and between the 
windows; in rooms where this can not be done, a 
capacious black-walnut wardrobe is placed. All 
the rooms are tinted to harmonize with the car- 
pets, French gray predominating. No positive 
color is used in any of the rooms. The sleeping- 
rooms, over 500 in number, are furnished uni- 
formly in quality, and are all equally well venti- 
lated and adapted to the comfort and convenience 
of the occupant. 

Connected with the hotel is a well-selected li- 
brary, to which boarders have free access, with 
the use of writing materials at all times. No 
book can be taken from the library to the rooms. 

The ground occupied by the hotel is nearly 
square, about 200 feet on each side. The prin- 
cipal entrance is on Fourth Avenue, and intro- 
duces the visitor into a spacious vestibule, from 
the centre of which a broad iron staircase leads 
to an intermediate landing, with wide stairways 
at either end. To the right of the stairways is 
the office, and next to this a spacious elevator, 
which makes the ascent to the top of the build- 
ing, a distance of 127 feet, in less than a min- 
ute. Near by are the key boxes and the name 
rack, and the private office of the manager. 
On either side of the main entrance are several 
small reception-rooms, elegantly furnished. To 
the right and left of the vestibule are located 
the eight spacious stores, which will be the only 
portion of the building not occupied directly for 
the purposes of the hotel. These stores are pro- 
vided with cellars and other conveniences, and 
are not directly connected with the house. 

We can not afford space to describe the store- 
rooms, kitchen, laundry, the apparatus for heat- 
ing the rooms, the dining-rooms, restaurant, and 
other details, which do not materally differ from 
the arrangements found in first-class hotels. Our 
illustrations will give a clearer idea of these than 
could be conveyed in words. We may, however, 
mention the bakery, which is fitted with “ Colum- 
bia” ovens, peculiar in construction, and requir- 
ing but little fuel. In these ovens bread can be 
baked evenly, by what is known as the super- 
heated steam process, in about fifteen minutes. 

The second floor develops the plan of construc- 
tion of the other floors. Twenty-eight party-walls 
thirty inches in thickness reach from the founda- 
tion to the eighth story. These are subdivided 
differently upon the various floors. The rooms 
on the third and fourth floors are alike, while those 
on the fifth, sixth, and seventh are slightly varied. 

An inner court,in the centre of which is a 
fountain surrounded with plants, flowers, and 
grass, affords light and air to the rooms that do 
not face upon the street. By night this court 
will be brilliantly lighted. 

One excellent feature of the hotel is the setting 
apart of a limited number of rooms for the use 
of ladies visiting the city on business. In such 
cases the manager must have previous notice of 
the intended arrival, and the rooms must be en- 
gaged in advance. 

The kitchen and culinary departments are un- 
der the direction of cooks of the first class. When 
the hotel has its full complement of boarders, near- 
ly two hundred waiters will be required to serve 
the guests, and the total working staff will num- 
ber about four hundred persons. 

A word in regard to our portrait of Mr. Stewart. 
When Mr. Stewart died, there was no really good 
portrait of him in existence, as he never could 
be induced to sit to an artist. Sketches had 
been made of him without his knowledge, and 
from these and from memory a few oil-portraits 
were painted. Nearly all of these were purchased 
by Mr. Stewart, and at his death were not to be 
found. Our engraving is from a photograph of 
the portrait in Judge Hilton’s possession, which 
was painted under his personal supervision by 
an artist who never saw Mr. Stewart. 

In conclusion we may say that Mr. Stewart’s 
plans for the erection of a hotel for the use of 
women who work for a living have been carried 
out by Mrs. Stewart and Judge Hilton in a man- 
ner which must command respect. Although it 
is not precisely what the public expected, it is 
certainly an excellent institution, and if it should 
lead to the erection of women’s hotels on a hum- 
bler scale, with prices suited to the needs of that 
immense class of female workers who can not 
afford to pay the rates charged by the Stewart 
hotel, it will inaugurate a vast and most benefi- 
cent reform. 





Woven Braid and Crochet Trimming for 
Drawers. 
See illustration on page 252. 


Tas trimming, which is com of insertion and 
edging, is worked with woven braid and crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80. For the insertion crochet on both sides 
of the braid two rounds as follows: ist round.—Al- 
= alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next loop, 
5 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.—Always alternately 1 
sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch. For the edging crochet on one side of 
the braid the 1st round as follows: * 1 sc. on the next 
loop, nine times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop ; then 4 ch., 1 sc. on the following loop, 3 ch., 4 
sc. on the next 4 loops, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following 
loop, 3 ch., 4 sc. on the next 4 loops, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
following loop, fasten to the fourth of the 4 ch. work- 
ed previously (to do this, drop the stitch from the nee- 
dle, insert the latter in the corresponding stitch, and 
draw the dropped stitch through), 4 ch., and repeat 
from x. 2d round.—x* Nine times 4 sc. separated each 
by 3 ch. on the next 5 ch. in the preceding round ; then 
twice 2 sc. separated each by 3 ch. on the next 4 ch., 
and repeat from *. 8d round (on the other side of the 
braid).—* 1 sc. on the loop above the hollow, 5 ch., 1 
8c. on the following loop, 4 ch., 2 stc. (short treble 
crochet), the upper veins of which are worked off to- 
gether on the same loop on which the last sc. was 
worked, five times alternately 1 ch., 3 stc., the upper 
veins of which are worked off together on the second 
following loop, but with the middle of these 8 stc. 
fasten together 3 loops; then 1 ch., 2 stc., the upper 
veins of which are worked off together on the second 
following loop, 12 ch., fasten to the fourth of the 4 ch. 
worked last, six times 2 ac. on the ch. before the next 
8 ste. (catching the 12 ch. worked previously at the 
same time), 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the last 2 atc. which 
were worked off together, turn the work on the wron 
side, 4 ch., 2 stc., the upper veins of which are work 
off together on both sides of the middle 8 stc., catch- 
ing the sc. there at the same time, 4 ch., 1 sl. on the st. 
on which the last fastening was done, 9 ch., turn the 
work, 1 sl. on the sl. before the last, 9 ch., fasten to 
the al. before the last, 1 sc., 1 adc. (short double cro- 
chet), 13 de. (double crochet), 1 sdc., 1 sc. on the last 9 
ch. and on the 9 ch. before the last, catching both to- 

ether, 1 sl. on the last 2 stc. worked on a loop, 4 ch., 

8c. on the same loop on which the last 2 stc. were 
worked, 5 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round.—x 6 
sc. Ou the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 8 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle of the next 13 dc., 8 ch., 6 sc. on the 
following 5 ch., and repeat from *. 5th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 dc. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., and pass over 2 st. 


Designs for Children’s Jackets, Afghans, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 252. 
Turse designs are worked on white woolen piqué 
with colored zephyr worsted in point Russe, chain, and 
cross stitch, as shown by the illustrations. 


Embroidered Chair. 
See illustration on page 252. 


Tus chair is made of black polished pear-wood, 
carved, and inlaid with white wood. The cushion is 
covered with blue woolen brocade embroidered along 
the design figures. The outlines of the flowers are 
defined with back stitches, and the veins with point 
Russe stitches of pink and red filling silk in several 
shades. The calyxes are edged with chain stitches of 
similar silk in the darkest shade. The outlines of the 
leaves are worked in back stitch partly with olive 
green and partly with brown filling silk. The stems 
are defined with half polka and the veins with point 
Russe stitches of dark olive green silk. 





SPLINT FRAMES, EASELS, HANGING 
BASKETS, AND FERN RACKS. 


HE materials used for this new class of or- 
nament are wood splints of various sizes, 
colors, and quality, with some bright -colored 
zephyrs, bright beads, fancy buttons, and ribbon, 
with enamelled papers for lining in some cases, 
The first articles we shall describe are the picture- 
frames. The splints for these may be either 
white or colored, and as regards form, this in 
variety is ad infinitum, and may be elaborated 
until quite a complicated and elegant surround- 
ing is formed, sufficiently tasteful for any apart- 
ment. For light-colored pictures, such as water- 
color paintings, flower chromos, etc., the walnut 
or stained varieties are most appropriate, while 
the delicate white kinds are especially lovely as 
a finish to the flower chromos upon a black 
ground. 

The splints for the style of frame we will first 
describe must be cut thus (supposing we have a 
panel chromo, say of clusters of apple blossoms 
and lilies-of-the-valley on a black ground, size six- 
teen by six inches, requiring whitewood splints): 
First cut the foundation, made of four splints on 
each side, and the same top and bottom; cut all 
the ends in “ fish-tail” fashion, and allow them 
to project three or four inches beyond the edge 
of the picture, weaving the corners in and out, 
basket -fashion, at the points of intersection, 
which must be just on the edge of the picture ; 
lay the sides down on a table in proper position, 
and place the ends on, then, as you weave them, 
fasten each one by means of a stitch or two with 
needle and thread. Next take twelve splints of 
the same length as the end pieces, notch out the 
ends, and arrange them to cross over each cor- 
ner, three together, projecting down toward each 
other on each side, and extending up into points 
at the top and bottom, from the centre, and held 
together by being woven together and stitched. 
Next make a set of ornaments by cutting three 
splints about two or three inches long, notching 
each end, and sewing them so that they cross 
each other. Make four of these for the top, bot- 
tom, and sides, on the foundation frame; then 
have a number of ornamental buttons, such as 
the little bright celluloid kind, fasten them on 
the connecting points in various places, and you 
will find you have a charming little frame. Pearl 
buttons are especially pretty on these white 
frames, as also the common white porcelain va- 
rieties. When done, glue the picture to the back, 
or catch it with stitches. 

Another pretty frame is made by cutting twelve 
splints for sides and ends, graduating them in 
size from the outside ones (which should be the 
longest), allowing them to be separated about 
ha’f an inch, and weaving them together so that 
they form points at each corner, cutting the 
ends of the splints diagonally, so that they form 
a uniform line when placed beside each other, 
that is, each set. Lastly, take four splints long 


enough to reach from each inner point, top and 
bottom, to the centre of each side, thus forming 





points extended out on each side, and cut four 
shorter pieces to finish the side corners in the 
same manner, these ending on the inner splint of 
each side. These splints are woven in and out 
the sloping corners, but finish them flatly with- 
out any projecting corners, on the individual 
splints. This frame, being open, must be lined 
by having a sheet of colored or gold paper, 
pasted neatly on card-board, placed behind it. 

Four frames like this, made quite square, and 
fastened together with the point at the bottom, 
make an elegant hanging basket. In this case 
do not line with paper, and finish with balls or 
tassels of zephyr at each corner, and long suspen- 
sion cords and tassels, with a bunch at the bot- 
tom, hung in long loops and large tassels, or the 
woolen balls used for various kinds of fancy- 
work, 

After once beginning to make elegancies of 
these light and pretty materials, the number of 
articles and the variety of form into which they 
may be shaped by the ingenious and artistic 
worker are innumerable. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Srony.—Designs in Bazar Nos, 6, 8, and 10, Vol. XI, 
will help you to trim dress skirts that are to be worn 
without over-skirts, and will show you what kind of 
basques are worn with such skirts. 

Prarson.—Get some plain gray or else purple silk, 
and combine it with your striped purple silk by the 
illustration of a combination dress (of which a cut 
paper pattern is published) in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X1. 

Araminta.—Use the princesse polonaise pattern for 
your poplin dress. Buttons in clusters in the Bre- 
ton style are not much used on new spring suite. If 
you mean mask veils by face veils, they are fashion- 
able. 

County Svssorrmrr.—Have your walls pearl gray. 
Whitewash the ceiling. Lambrequins are not used 
with plain shades. 

Don.—A long sacque with Carrick capes of white 
cloth or camel’s-hair is a pretty wrap for a boy of two 
years ; the hat is a lace turban. 

Anteait.—Spanish lace with jet passementerie head- 
ing is a stylish trimming for lace-figured grenadine. 
Drab or beige-colored satin pipings will look very 
handsome on your black cashmere.—It is usual to wait 
until your neighbor is helped to dessert before begin- 
ning to eat. 

Mes. F. L. F.—Get blue and gray bourette to com- 
bine with your blue silk, or else one of the armure- 
figured summer silks.—A lady waits until a gentleman 
offers his arm, which he will of course do when escort- 
ing her in the evening. A bride should not wear a veil 
with her travelling dress, or, indeed, with any dress 
but a white one. A lady does not accompany to the 
street door a gentleman who is a mere acquaintance. 
She receives his adieux in the drawing-room. 

C. E. N.—Put plum-colored or gray silk, or else wool 
bourette of those two colors, with your cashmere. A 
combination dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
15, Vol. XL, will be a nice model for you. Light cloths 
will be used for young girls’ sacques. See descriptions 
of sacques in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. XI. Knife-pleatings are always very fine, scarce- 
ly more than crimpings; they will be worn again, but 
there is also a tendency toward pleats an inch broad, 
called kilt pleats. A single pleated flounce, as a bor- 
der, six or seven inches deep, stitched on an inch be- 
low the edge, is one of the most stylish trimmings for 
the bottom of dress skirts. Elaborate flounces show 
the dress to be old-fashioned. 

Emria.—The three designs on one page in Bazar No, 
9, Vol. XL, of which cut paper patterns are given, will 
be the best models for your two percales and a mus- 
lin ; as the latter is for afternoons, use the Marguerite 
polonaise pattern for that, cutting the sleeves demi- 
long, and the neck square. Your Ulster does not, from 
your description, appear to need altering. Get your 
grenadine with rongh bourette threads, and combine 
it with black silk by the pattern of a combination dress 
with belted basque illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XL 

R. F. A.—Your idea about the velvet skirt for both 
dresses is good. The striped silk would look well with 
a cut-away coat and sheath over-skirt, while the vest 
would be velvet to match the skirt. For the brocade - 
use any polonaise pattern lately illustrated in the Bazar, 

Sunny Srpz.—Small checked black and white silks 
are being made up by the Cut-away Coat pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XL, and worn with vests of 
black or blue silk, or else white piqué vests. Black 
grenadines are still very fashionable.—Decayed teeth 
do impair the breath. We do not undertake to vouch 
for cosmetics advertised in our columns. 

A Svussoriser.—Ingrain carpets are now to be had 
in intricate Persian figures and colors that are liked 
because they areinconspicuous. Satines and cretonnes 
in colors to match the carpet are prettier for chairs 
than hair-cloth covers. Six chairs are in a set; one 
large arm-chair for gentlemen, a smaller one for ladies, 
and four chairs without arms. An oak ground with 
blue or scarlet figures will be pretty with your buff- 
colored furniture. 

G. L.—The newest suits for smal! boys ar~ cut-away 
coats, rather long, single-breasted, and without a vest. 
We have not the patterns. 

L. E. W.—White muslins, lawns, and the soft-finish- 
ed percales are what you want for your girl of six 
years, 

Mrs. M. W.—The patterns of an infant's wardrobe 
are illustrated in Bazar No. 35, Vol. 1V. You should 
have three Carrick capes of cashmere piped with silk. 

Ienoramvus.—There is no fixed time for wearing the 
crape veil over the face, or for wearing it drooping 
from the bonnet. Fasten it in a triple box-pleat near 
the front on the left side, and wear it back or in front, 
as you choose. 

Arxansas.—Get hints for your summer silk from 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. The combination you mention 
will look very stylish. 

Kate.—Combination suits will etill be worn in the 
way you suggest, but a newer design is given in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. XL. 

Drrss-Maxer.—Use plain black silk, and make by 
pattern of Belted Habit Basque and Combination Skirt 
illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. White frills are 
worn in sleeves and neck. 

Mrs. A. G. L.—Details of making graduating dresses 
were given lately in Answers to Correspondents. 

Enquirre.—Either a sacque or a fichu will be appro- 
priate with your black silk suit. Combine the two 
materials of your dress by pattern given in Bazar No. 
15, Vol. XI., of a combination dress, We do not know 
what “novelty cloth” is. Shoulder capes of lace and 
of beaded fringe will be worn again. 
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Edging for Lingerie.—White Embroidery, 
Darned Tulle, and Lace Stitch. 
See illustration on page 252. 


To work this edging transfer the design to linen, 
and on the latter baste Swiss muslin and Brussels net. 
tun the outlines with glazed cotton, and for the bars 
stretch the thread going forward and wind it going 
back. Darn the net likewise with glazed cotton, and 
work the different lace stitches with fine thread, edge 
the outlines of the design figures with button- hole and 
half-polka stitches, and cut away partly the Swiss 
neniia only, and partly both net and Swiss muslin 
from the wrong side, as shown by the illustration. 





SIGNS. 

Pror.e who still adhere to the look-at-your- 
tongue-and-feel-of-your-pulse doctor sometimes 
express not a little curiosity in regard to Dr. R. 
V. Prerce’s original method of distinguishing all 
forms of chronic disease without personal con- 
sultation. Some even suppose that he accom- 
plishes this through clairvoyance, or some other 
species of professional jugglery. All this is 
utterly false. He claims to determine disease 
by the rational methods of science only. Says 
Comley, in his Biographical Encyclopedia of 
New York State, speaking of this distinguished 
physician: “He perceived that in each of the 
natural sciences the investigator proceeds ac- 
cording to a system of signs. The geologist in 
his cabinet accurately determines and describes 
the cleft of rock, which he has never seen, from 
the minute specimen on his table. And the 
chemist in his laboratory notes the constituents 
of the sun with the same precision that he an- 
alyzes a crystal of rock salt. The analogous 
system developed by Dr. Pierce in Medical Sci- 
ence is worthy of his genius, and has made his 
name justly celebrated.” For a full explanation 
of this ingenious system of diagnosis, see the 
People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser; sent, 
postpaid, to any address on receipt of one 
dollar and fifty cents. Address the author, R. 
V. Perce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.—{.Com.] 





YOUTHFUL BEAUTY 
Has a wonderful charm, The fresh, clear com- 
plexion of youth is produced by using Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth,” which will remove tan, 
freckles, and all other blemishes from the skin. 
—[Com.] 





Tue superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength.—[ Com. ] 





emiemnene aommiens aisameull 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of-teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


A.SHLIG, 


S813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


My Spring importations of Honiton a P Point Lace 
—— Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 

aking just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and phy 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin prenge 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, an 
materials for Needlework, all at the lowest’ al 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to match any 
color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 








IW YORK SHOPI 







Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought — discretion, taste, 
and at = circular, 

MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, I New York. 


BENTLEY BROS,, 302,0000eer,5% 
tistic Hand-Embroidery and Novelties in La- 
dies’ Fancy Work, Aaa que Pattern, 


Crewel Work, Embroidery Materials, 
&c. Send 8-cent stamp for lllustrated — 


Utility Aijastatle Table 


Can be made any height, or folded 
up. For cutting, basting, writing, 
games, invalids, children, &c. For 
— and styles, send stamp for 
‘atalogue. Mention Harper's Bazar. 
GRO. F. SARGENT, Sole Agent, 816 B: dway, N.Y. 


Mite. ELISE COUDEN ~ 
(SUCCES80R TO MADAME FERRERO), 

MODES DE PARIS, 
7 West 30th St., near 5th Ave., N. Y. 


















R. WIENER, | Manufacturer o ° 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet, 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only uniating 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
qnneging disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., ones injaring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 
40 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, w with name, 

10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 














oops Patent Cage Awning 1 protects and shields 
the bird. For sale by all cage dealers, Price 60 
cents. DEKPO'T, 582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

Eugente’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic Beautifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, freckles, pimples, and 
all _ ype oa Warranted to be ess. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 

F. Coudray’s “‘ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated ne VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. 1 per B 

F. Coudray’s celebrated INDELIBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and LIP ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

* Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest oars S to the sa ema 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. $1 50 per 

Something new. 
give the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
ion in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 

The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
mette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, $8, 

$10, $12, $15, and upward. 

The Eugenie Scalpette, or Coiffure de 
Coquetterie, very stylish and self-adjustable, ~ 
ways pens, and will not rip or tear, at $3, $4, $5, an 
—— 

magnificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INV Ist LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved map- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

_ Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 
isea, 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 





9 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J, B. HUSTED, Naseau, N. Y. 


F. Coudray’s ALBURNINE will | 


wan NER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are ays epee for their superior style 
and workmanship. Taeir 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and ET 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50 
Their Nursing Corset is the delight of 
every mother, Price, $1.75, Their new 
Flexibie Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is wa: Pree 8! _ to break 


For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


—— 


The Coquet, the Latest Sensation. 


NEWLY INVENTED BY H. GUILMARD. 


The Coquet, a splendid front coiffure; always ready; 
never uires re-dressi ng made with natural waved 
| hair, called Frisure de lor, from Leon Pelleray, of 
Paris. No lady should be without the Coqnet. Are 
| ne going toa ball? Put on the Coquet, and you will 

k charming. Are you going to the opera? Puton 
the Coquet, and you will be lovely. Are you foing to 
areception? Put on the Coquet, and you will appear 
—r. The Coquet can be worn with any shaped 

hat or bonnet. Coquets for misses of 15. Coquets for 
young ladies of 20. Coquets for ladies of 30. Coquets 
for ladies of 50. Coquets for ladies of all ages. Co- 
quets ready made of all shades of hair, to match any 
lady’s hair. Don’t befou to call and get the youthful 
Connect, which is i ound only at H. GUILMARD’S, 
the Great Artis ged of the United States. 
Seat 6S Say mR ge auntry on receipt of $5. 
841 Beeedver, bet. 13th and 14th Streets, opposite 

Thi Wholesale and Retail. 








Wallack’s Theatre. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


f 4 GREENE OUST yO Un DOO Ee 


FOR S LOOK ACH 


We will send free by mail und guarantee their 
safe arri: bal ts good condition, 
Roses, 12 different t varieties, for - 
Verbenas, 20 different varieties, for 
Basket & ‘Bedding Plants, 15 aorta for 
1 








. on flowering bulbs, for 


fe bero: 

Gladiol 1 flowering bulbs, for - 

Gesnations, 8 splendid sorts, for 

Hardy Flowerin: Shrubs, ¢ sorts, for $1.00 

A hundred other things cheap. 

An 80-page Illustrated Catalogue free to all applicants. 

an immense Stgc 
Pornamental ,trees, Eye ver 
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Rosebery in Os- 
trich Tips of rare beauty,richly bordered with pearls 
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material in ten eee The dressmaking g depart 
oy largest Dry Goods honse in the West (F: ny Leiter, 
& Co., Chicago) say: ‘‘We take pod: nm recom- 
mending the Centennial and Bazar Plaiters.” We are 
the only manufacturers of the Santen Centennial 
Plaiters. Agents wanted. Send stamp for terms. 
B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 







Oe 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


ROSES |T’85.Re5e5 
$1.00 per 
BEDDING ¢ PLANTS, %5e. per eon 
All first class puerentest, Send for Catalogue — 
Address, B. P. Critehell, Cincinnati, O. 








5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





4 CARDS, no 2 alike, with name and an ae 
Card Case, 18c. H. M. Coox & Co., Meriden, Ct. 





KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW -ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 
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Territory in the U.S. Dexter Smith, the Editor of 


Piano or Organ or not—they are to 


reise what the 
Table is to Arithmetic.” 40, 000 of these Charts ha’ 
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hands. issasagheas aaekbieees cay ke understand as @ child’s story Boot \ 
and certain in its resalte—if you can read you can play the Piano or Organ in 2 x 
better than a Teacher could teach you in three months. If you = 
ano you can learn A some friend’s house and astonish all with 
your knowledge. "These Charts been invented but afew months, yet 
they have found their way to every “City 1 D —_ and to every State and 
A, : the most — ae 
rin America, “They should find a place in every house, w' ber 
ther ‘Orga Music Muitiplication 
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pectorant, a most effective remedy for all Bronchial and 


Pulmonary Disorders. 
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ROYAL Power 


Absolutely Pure. 


The leadin American Powder. Uniformly pure and reliable. Full weight and full strength. Made 


from standard 
“Royal Baker,” the most perfect Baking Po 


rape Cream Tartar, and perfectly wholesome. All Grocers authorized - nae it. The 
wder Cock-hook in the world, sent for 10 cen 
dress ROYAL BAKING POWDER ¢ CO. New York. 





Metropolitan Hotel, 


Broadway and Prince Street, 


NEW YORK. 

This POPULAR and WELL-KNOWN HOTEL, for 
many years the property of the late Alex. T. Stewart, 
having into the possession of his estate, has 
been refitted, decorated, and furnished throughout in 
the most elegant and perfect ma manner for the accom- 
modation of the travelling public. 

The ees for several seasons the MANAGER 
of the GRAND UNION HOTEL at SARATOGA 
SPRINGS, N. Y., has taken its control, and with the 
aid of a first. class corps of assistants, cooks, &c., is 
now conducting it in a manner equal if not superior 
ee ea ioe Shan hundred whe b 

ts super’ ning hall, one hundred an ree 

feet ‘and tt thirty feet in height, has been newly he he | 
decorated, and furnished. Its numerous nebtle par- 
lors, readin and music pone &e., &c., are believed 
to be models of el ‘and comfort. 
Its central location makes ‘it "peculiarly desirable for 
business men and others visiting the city, either alone 
or with their families. 

Full Board with Large, Well: Furnished 
Single Rooms, at $3 Per Day. Parlors with 
Baths, &c., at Moderate Prices. 

A commodious first-class RESTAURANT, el tly 
fitted up, is attached to the hotel, where everythin in 
season can be had superbly prepared, and at prices 
reduced to the lowest point. 


HENRY CLAIR, Manager. 


GARDEN CITY HOTEL. 


UNSURPASSED by ANY in the COUNTRY as a 
SUMMER or WINTER RESORT, is NOW OPEN 
for RECEPTION of GUESTS, at MODERATE 
CHARGES. This DESIRABLE HOTEL is situated at 


Garden City, Long Island, 


FOUNDED and BUILT by the late Mr. A. T. STEW- 
ART, upon a natural elevation, one hundred feet above 
the ocean, and designed as an easily accessible Fond 
ofr for hants and others doing bu 

in New York. 

A LARGE NUMBER of ELEGANT and DESIRA- 
BLE HOUSES have been erected, containing all mod- 
ern im and con with gas and 
water from public works; gas fixtures, hot air fur- 
naces, ranges, baths, water-closets, &e. Surrounded by 
ample grounds laid out with walks and shrubbery, in 
a delightful neighborhood, with Ls pas and bracing 
atmosphere, pediivey free from m 

THE EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL = THE INCAR- 
NATION, now erecting as @ memorial of the late Mr. 
Stewart, will soon be d, and boarding and day 
schools for boys and ris are in o} ration, Under the 
ay ye and direction of the Bishop of the diocese. 

itd HOUSES are still vacant, at rents from $250 
r annum. 

S APPL CATION by mail or otherwise, to W. R. 
HINSDALE, Manager, Garden City, L, L., will meet 
with prompt attention. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 


The LARGEST and MOST ELEGANTLY AP- 
POINTED SUMMER HOTEL in the WORLD, WILL 
OPEN for RECEPTION of GUESTS JUNE 16, 1878, 


HENRY CLAIR, Manager. 


Windsor Hotel, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 

This ELEGANT NEW HOTEL, overlooking CON- 
GRESS SPRING, and THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED, 
together with the TWO BRICK COTTAGES and 
EXTENSIVE GROUNDS adjacent, will be OPENED 
about the Ist of JUNE, 1878, for the reception of 
Guests. 

During the past season the GROUNDS and COT- 
TAGES ADJOINING have BEEN ADDED to the 
Hotel premises. - 

PARLORS and ROOMS will be rented SEPARATE- 
LY and WITHOUT BOARD, thus affording accommo- 
dations not heretofore had at Saratoga. The BRICK 
COTTAGES are VERY LARGE, and CONVENIENT 
for the use of one or more families. 

The LARGE and COOL RESTAURANT or DINING 
ROOMS in the Hotel wiil be abundantly supplied, and 
MEALS CAN, at ALL TIMES, be HAD at MODER- 
ATE RATES. 

An ELEVATOR CONNECTS with EACH FLOOR. 


CHARLES H. SHELLEY, Manager. 


Carpets and Rugs, 


ORIENTAL, PERSIAN, TURKISH, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, DUTCH, GERMAN, and DOMESTIC. 
EVERY VARIETY and QUALITY, introducing all the 


Latest European Novelties 


In COLORING and DESIGN, TOGETHER with 
The PRODUCTS of OUR MANUFACTORY at 


Glenham, N. Y. 


GLENHAM MOQUETTES, SAXONY WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, etc., 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 

At Lower Prices 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED AT RETAIL. 


Upholstery Goods, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, DRAPERIES, CUR- 
TAINS, ETC., 

From the most CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS 
OF FRANCE, ENGLAND, and GERMANY. 
FRESH IMPORTATIONS JUST RECEIVED. 

Window Shades, Cornices, 
Beds, Bedding, etc., 
IN STOCK and TO ORDER. 
INODOROUS FEATHERS A SPECIALTY. 


A.T.STEWART & CO., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 
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WOMEN’S HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 32d & 33d Sts. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER T. STEWART takes pleasure in 
announcing that this Hotel WILL BE OPEN for the re- 
ception of Boarders on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 38,1878. 

he BU po erected ~ Mr. STEWART has been 
ith his plans and purposes, 
as a NOME FOR WOMEN who SUPPORT THEM- 
SELVES by DAILY LABOR. Alt such, to the extent 
*) A ca) acity are invited to participate in its benefits, 

EGULATIONS will be such as govern first- 
ph... hale except that all applying for Board will be 
required to present a satisfactory written certificate of 

good character and conduct from their employers or 
ether persons known to the Hotel Managers, 

EIGHT LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS are pro- 
vided for visitors ; but the Dining-Rooms, Parlors, and 
Library will be exclusively for the use of Boarders, 

THE LIBRARY contains over twenty-five hundred 
volumes of selected literary works, to which Boarders 
py Lavan free access, with the use of writing materials at 

STEAM ELEVATORS convey passengers to every 
floor, and the building being fire-proof throughout, each 
floor is thus made equally desirable and convenient. 

THE SLEEPING ROOMS, over Five Hundred in 
number, are furnished uniform in quality, and equally 
well ventilated and adapted to the comfort and con- 
venience of the occupant. They are of various sizes, 
and the prices for each have been graduated accord- 
ingly, depending upon their being occupied by one or 
more persons; but the 

Board and Lodging for Each Person will 
be at the Kate of Six Dollars Per Week, 

That being the lowest sum which it is calculated 
will be the cost of the meals, lodging, attendance, &c., 
of each Boarder. 

BATHS are located on every floor, for which a nom- 
_ os e a ay, &c., will be made. 

EXTE ENSIVE LAUNDRY is provided on the 
me. where the washing, ironing, &c., for Board- 
ers will be done at rates intended to cover the mere 
cost of labor and materials used. 

The KITCHEN AND CULINARY DEPARTMENT 
will be under the personal management of cooks of 
the first class. 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF ROOMS will be set apart 
for the use of ladies visiting the city on business, In 
such cases the Manager must have previous notice of 
the intended arrival, and the rooms must be engaged 
in advance. 

APPLICATION FOR BOARD may be made by 
letter, addressed to ‘THE MANAGER OF TH 
WOMEN’S HOTEL,” and will be notified, and ac- 
cepted (when satisfactory) in the order received. 
kW Yor«, March, 1878. 


ARISIAN 


FLOWER CO. 
IMPORTERS. 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal Appointments and 
Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and Evening Costumes, 
and Mourning Flowers in the most recherché Designs. 


“ Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS filled 
with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a 
specialty.” To the trade and institutions a discount. 
Orders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE “ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE,” 


A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE 


Finely Illustrated, containing 48 pages bighly inter- 
esting reading-matter on the 


TOILETTE 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER DECORATION. 


Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the Latest Novelties, 
For sale by newsdealers generally, or sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of 20 cents, by addressing 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO, 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, Ny. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 1, LOEWENSTE IN, ', Proprietor. 


KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., i . 


GRAND OPENING IN SPRING STYLES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


We shall present to our customers this season some 
special bargain in our different departments each week. 

Our facilities for purchasing desirable goods are 
such that we can constantly present attractions at 
the lowest possible prices. 

Silks, Black Goods, Imported Fancy Dress Goods, 
Cheap Dress Goods, Cloths, Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, In- 
fants’ Robes, &c., Boys’ Suits, Shoes, Hosiery, Ladies’ 
U ndergarments, Lawns, Linens, &c., & 


CORSETS, 

Continuation of onr great sale of Corsets at 21c.,38c., 
49c., 57c., 67c., Sic., 9c. The above goods we guar- 
antee to be 25 per cent, under market prices. 

Also, THOMPSON'S GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS, 
H's at 61c. ; G's at Sic. 


HOSTERY. 

Ladies’ Balbriggans, Silk Clocked; Ladies’ Fancy 
Stripes; Ladies’ French Hose; Me N's Balbriggans 
Silk Clocked ; Lisle Thread, Fane y Stripes, &c., all full 
regular made, at 24c; worth 835c. to 50c. 














Unusual Novelties 


IN BEIGE AND JET GIMPS, FRINGES, AND 
ORNAMENTS. 

FLOWER TRIMMINGS IN ALL COL ORS. 

PEARL BUTTONS, FANCY INLAID. 

RUSSIAN LACE SCARFS AND SETS. 

TORCHON AND VALEN. LACE TOILETS. 





Great Variety at Remarkably Low Prices. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway. 


40 Maseret Hiamond CARDS "oak" 100, 


Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co., eee, Ct. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE BRAIDS. 


Just received a large Importation. Send 3c. for 
Illustrated Catalogue and Sample List. 
Mme. GURNEY & co., 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 











Ce ROMO- PHOTOGRA PH ¥.—C omplete 
Outfit, $2 50 and $5. Send stam for instructions 
and illust. Price-1. ist. E. MANX, 11 West 3d St., N.Y. 


25 Fancy Cards mixed in 25 styles, or 10 Chromos, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
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NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. ey BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. Go 3) Fanoy Goons. 
seer ao? OG Hosiery. 
SUITS. Oo, “Laozs. 
la ONES 
« 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


| Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. 


“2 JONES 


| 











sHoERsp : ais SILKS. 
RIBBONS. “0 OQ CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR.-O O DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 








Fancy Goods, Glassware, be, Coochery, Silverware, &c. 


ta Spring Geotam now opening. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the 
house. All Orders will receive prompt 
attention. Samples and Catalogues 
sent free. 

JONES. 


8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


MEARES 


& CO. 


Are now opening SPRING STYLES in 


Suits 2 Costumes 


For Street, Carri 
greatly r 





e, and Evening Wear at 
uced prices; and 


Great Bargains 


READY-MADE UNDERWEAR 


Fine Black Silk Costumes, $59, $65, $75 to $100. 
Rich Colored Silk Costumes, $55, $65, $75 to $100. 
All Silk Skirt Stylish Bourette Overdresses, $33, $39, 


$45, $55, $60. 

Stylish Silk Trimmed, $15, $17, $18, $20 to $29. 

Very serviceable Worsted Suits, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, 
$11, $12, $14. 


Newest Styles in DOLMANS, CLOAKS, 
MANTLES, and POLONAISES, 


OUR CATALOGUE OF PRICES AND STYLES 
Free on Application. 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 
Sixth Ave. & 19th St., N.Y. 


MILLINERY. 


We have now on hand a full line of carefully selected 
MIEILLINERY GOODS for the spring trade, and 
are daily oe the latest novelties, We call special 
attention to our elegant designs in 


Bonnets and 
Round Hats, 


Both French and of our own manufacture, which we 
offer at prices greatly below those of former seasons. 
We employ none but first-class trimmers, and guaran- 
tee our work to give entire satisfaction—any altera- 
tions being made without additional charge. Ladies’ 
own materials made up at lowest rates. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention, and 
any information desired previous to ordering will be 
cheerfully given. 

Orders by Express sent C. O. D., with privilege of 
examining ; if not satisfactory, can be returned at our 
expense. 


E. VAN VORST & CO., 
95 West Eleventh Street, bet. 5th and 6th Aves., N. Y. 
VEFAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 


or Stampep Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 











STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK. 
UNUSUAL AND ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS 
Black Dress Silks. 


Prices are now lower than they have been in 20 years. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS at $1 00; cheap at * = 
123; 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS at 1 45: a 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS at 2 00; ” 
Samples upon application. 


All guaranteed to wear, to be pure silk, and magnifi- 
cent finish. 


i 10. 
2 50. 





Spring Importations of our Celebrated 


> \Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


In all imaginable Street and Evening Shades. 
Tus Best Low-Paicep Kip Giove ww THE Wortp. 
TWO BUTTONS, $100. THREE BUTTONS, $1 18. 

FOUR BUTTONS, 138. SIX BUTTONS, 16 

TEN BUTTONS, 235. TWELVE BUTTONS, 2 1. 

We caution our Patrons against the numberless imita- 
tions now being offered by other parties. 


Immediate attention to all orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 





RECENT REVIEWS OF OUR STOCK 
HAVE BEEN 





T 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THIS 
CHARACTER ADMIT. 

IN THE BELIEP THAT THE INFORMATION 
GIVEN IN THESE ARTICLES — CONTAINING, 
AMONG OTHER THINGS, A DETAILED AC- 
COUNT OF THE TRIMMING OF MORE THAN 
A DOZEN BONNETS OF EXCEPTIONAL EXCEL- 
L TO BE 3 


OF AN 








Dr.T.FELIX GOURAUDS 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who uire a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gov- 
RauD, the celebrated —, a. by all Druggists. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURA Sole Proprietor, 

48 Bond Sreet i ew v York. 


FLOWERS 


Plants, yours choice, 
pa at yourdoor. Our new WE. 
years’ experience sent a with 
ure of over 1200 best i 

est assortm: HOSE All labeled. 


foranicc inf te BROnnich i amaak 


en for $2-" HOO} 














65 Mixea Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag'ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 





9 5 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. IL. REED & CO., Nassau, N. , # 








RENCH Stamping Patterns. F. Bavovnaav, 
removed to 374 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular. 





WALTER BAKER & C0. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, 


AND 


PREPARATIONS 


Are highly recommended for their great nourishing and 
strengthening properties, and will be found equally 


COCOA POD AND BEAN. 


well adapted for invalids as well as those in health, 


All warranted PURE and manufactured from selected Cocoa. 
Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions. 








PHILADELPHIA, 
246 Market St. 


W.A DROWN & G0, 


NEW YORK, 
498 & 500 Broadway. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LEADING STYLES OF PARASOLS. 


SPRING STYLES NOW READY. 





959s 4g & 
EVERY LADY 


In the United States can afford to spend 15 CENTS 
to learn what the Fashions are going to be, and the very 
Lowest Prices at which the coming Fashions can 
be purchased. 

15 CENTS will make you a subscriber to the 
Spring Number of ** EH RICH’S FASHION 
QUARTERLY,” a Magazine which differs from 
all others in that it presents no possible, probable, or 
imaginary Fashions—dreams of artists and reprints 
from Foreign publications—but in that it offers only 
Real, Genuine, Decided Fashions, as ac- 
cepted and endorsed by the Elite of New York City. 
® Every article—Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Fine 
Underclothing, Baby Wear, Trimmed Bonnets, Lin- 
gerie and Neck Wear, Dress Trimmings, Dress 
Goods, Jewelry, Gloves, and thousands of other 
Goods interesting to ladies—each is richly illustrated, 
accurately described, and accompanied by the price 
at which it can be purchased. Our Magazine, there- 
fore, compares with other Fashion Journals as does 
a good slice of Pudding with a Cooking Recipe, Oth- 
er Journals tell you what can or may be worn. Ours 
tells you what is being worn, and the price at which 
you can make it up or buy it ready-made. We venture 
to say that more practical and positive information 
can be obtained as to New York styles and prices from 
one number of our “Quarterly” than from « 
dozen shopping-excursions to New York City. 

Interleaved between the Fashions, our “ Quarterly” 
offers also the very best original Reading-Matter — 
practical essays on ‘‘ Cooking,” by Miss Corson, Di- 
rectress of the New York Cooking School—charming 
papers, poems and stories by ‘“‘ Kate True "—* Daisy 
Eyebright"—“ Paul Long”"—*“ Madge Elliott ”—Mrs. 
Pollard &c., &c. Instructive Department for the 
Young Folks. 

Our enormous Subscription - List of last year and 
our constant receipt of innumerable complimentary 
letters, make us believe that our “‘ Quarterly” ought 
to go to every family in the United States, 

Subscription price, 50 cents per year (4 numbers); 
15 cents per Number. 


sais MEARICH & CO., 
287, 289, 291, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Fon NEW YORK CITY. 


NOVELTIES 


BLACK DRESS GOODS, 


Mourning Fabrics, 


IRON FRAME GRENADINES, 


(Tied Mesh), Warranted not to Slip. 


BROCADE DAMASSE, 
Figured Grenadines and Gauzes, 


COURTALD’S 
ENGLISH CRAPES, &c. 
Spring & Summer Opening, 1878. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway a1 and llth St. 
PIANO- ETTES. 











THR 8000 
Latest Novelty. SOLD 
Price, CompPLere, CHRISTMAS 


$2 50. 


This is an entirely new article of Swiss invention, de- 
signed to take the place of a Piano where one cannot 
be afforded, or to give a knowledge of Piano playing 
before purchasing a piano or organ. The keys an 
tongue are of Mrrat, carefully tuned and pitched, and 
WILL NEVER GET OUT OF ORDER. The case is hard wood, 
finely finished, imitation of inlaid Mosaic. It will make 
a handsome ornament for any room. Any tune can 
readily be played upon it in less time than ‘it takes to 
learn the scale on a piano. It is at once amusing, in- 
strnctive, and a great help to a musical education. The 
music produced is soft, melodious, and “= pleasing. 
A more appropriate present cannot be made one, and 
nothing will serve better to enliven the long winter 
evenings. Parents, if your child has any musical taste, 
and you cannot afford a Piano, buy him or hera PIANO- 
ETTE. Yon will never regret it. Sent by expres# on 
receipt of price. Address C. H. SPAULDING & CO., 
Importers, 95 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

A complete instruction book, with twenty beantifal 
melodies set to music, sent to purchasers for 25 cents. 


95 FANCY CARDS,Snowflake, Damask, &c., no 2alike, 
22 with name, 10c. Nassau C arp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


A MONTH AND EXPENSES 
$ to i” ents. Send stamp for terms. 
125. 8. C, FOSTER & Co., Cincinnati, oO 
9 ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 1¢c, Helen Read & Co.,New Haven, Ck 





——- 











[Apri 20, 1878. 



































MASTERS OF THE SITUATION. 


FACETIZ. 








A eoop old gentleman 
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was recently visited by two 
elders of the congregation 
to which he belonged. It 
s0 happened that when 
they arrived at the door of 
his room the good man 
was engaged in prayer 
aloud. Not wishing to 
disturb his devotions, the 
two elders waited at the 
door till he had finished 
having heard every word 
of the prayer. When they 
entered, they compliment- 
ed him on the ability and 
fervor of his prayer. 
**Ah!” he exclaimed; “if 
I had known you were list- 
ening, I would have let you 
hear far better than that.” 


piled os WES st a 

Wantep To kNow—How 
many perches go to a fish- 
ing-rod. 


a 

If you are a wise man, 
you will treat the world as 
the moon does—show it 
only one side of yourself, 
seldom show yourself too 
much at once, and let what 
you show be calm, cool, 
and polished. 


———_—— 

A burglar can make no 
explanation of his pres- 
ence that will satisfy a 
front-yard bull-dog. 

—— 

There was once upon a 
time an elderly gentleman 
who had paid attention to 
one young lady and then 
married another younger 
Jady, and when, at the 
christening party, Nursy 
said to the former, ‘Oh, 
miss, ain’t he the living 
image of his dear pa 2?” she 
replied, 

‘Yes, he certainly is 
very much like his father 
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—without a tooth in his 
head !” 









It must have been a W eat- 
ern school where the mis- 
tress told one of her big 
girls to “decline love.” 
The big girl simperingly 
replied, ‘Decline love, 
Miss Jones? Not me; Vd 
as soon think of declining 
marriage !” 


—_—_.a——— 

We hear of poor and 
honest families who are 
struggling to get through 
the winter with only one 
dog. 

Mrs. Nag won't believe 
in physiology. She main- 
tains that, whatever the 
book may say, her husband 
is a cold-blooded animal. 

comninhelijinsiedidhon 

Nor quitzr.—A woman 
being told that some tables 
in the Russian Department 
of the new French Exhibi- 
tion were being made of 
malachite, exclaimed, ‘“‘ My 
goodness | I thought Mal- 
achite was one of the 
prophets.” 


_-- 

A man recently knocked 
down an elephant, a lion, 
and a rhinoceros. He was 
an auctioneer. 


pammnasnis.- <email 

A judge recently said to 
a barrister, ‘No man of 
the least sense would agree 
with your opinion.” 

“T should like to know,” 
retorted the barrister, 
“how your honor can 
judge what any man of 
the least sense would do ?” 

Geoctoaitaeemaasinteasd 


A forlorn-looking loafer 
said, ‘I’ve tried every thing 
I could turn my hand to, 
bunt couldn't make any 
thing answer; and now 
I'm going up among the 
rocks, where they say 
there’s a wonderful echo, 
to see if I can make that 
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PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE IN AUNT CHLOE’S FAMILY. 
Sampo. “Say, Aunty, dem newspaper folks hez discovered Africa.” 


Aunt Cutos. “Yer don’t say so, chile! Now if yer hadn’t larnt how to read, we never should hev 
known nothing about it, sho.’’ 


Tue Mopern Minister. “ Well, good-day for the present. Perhaps, if you have nothing better to do, 


we may see you at Church to-morrow?” 











